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English, American and Colonial Librarp Agencp. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand Books, Government Publications, 
Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, &c., and everything for the Library. 
Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century. 


: And a constantly increasing Business. 
We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. 
We study your best interests whether the order be a single book or large 
consignment. 


We were pioneers in Library work in the early fifties, and by dint of 
personal attention to details and the adoption of up-to-date methods 
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Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Let us have your list of desiderata. 
Accounts rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 
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ADVANCE 


Annual Library Index 
1910 


“HE ANNUAL LIBRARY INDEN for IQloO, NOW 1N press 
has been made a much more important volume than hereto- 
ing most 


fore. The number of periodicals indexed is now 123, covering 
of those included in the five-yearly Poole’s Index and not covered 
heretofore jn any of the Annu: il Indexcs. The velume also includes 
the Index to General Literature, or Essay Index, supplementing the 
tive-yearly A. L. A. Index; the bibliographic record of 1910; and the 
necrology of authors deceased in 1910. The index to dates, affording 
a clue to the contents of daily newspapers, not otherwise obtainable, 
is a feature of great useful: ess, 

To these usual divisions, there is continued the new feature in a 
select list of all the more important public and semi-public libraries 
in the United States and Canada, which includes this year fully 1200 
entries, giving the location, name, librarian’s name, number of volumes, 
accessions in the past library year, annual income and expenditure. 
Under each state is also given the information as to its library 
commission, library association and library clubs. 
ta"An entirely new feature in this volume will be a list of 
Private Libraries in the U. S.. with mention of the specialty in collect- 
ing of each individual. There will be nearly 1200 names and addresses 
arranged geographically. 

As this important annual depends onthe support of librarians for its 
annual continuance, we ask that their subscription be sent in promptly, 
especially from the libraries that have the earlier volumes of the series. 


The price is $5.00 net 


A sample copy will be mailed for inspection to any librarian not 


acquainted with the work. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Furnished with Standard Stacks Jamestown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
Capacity, 400,000 vols. Manufacturers 
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Tue New Liprary. Joun S. Director. 
View of Typical Stack Bay in the Technica! Science Reading Roor. 


The new library at Sth Ave. and 42d St., is considered a mode! for all the 
world both as a building and In its equipment. In book capacity it is second 
in America to the Library of Congress only. Besidesthe Main Stack 78 x 297 
feet and 7 tiers high, there are 43 Miscellaneous Rooms equipped with 
special stacks. The total capacity is about 400,000 lineal feet of stee 
shelving. 

This contract, the largest ever let in the world, was awarded to Snead as 
their model and proposition were considered the best and most economical, 
although not the cheapest. The Snead constuction is conceded superior to all 
others in substantiality, utility, sanitary design and architectural appearance. 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, of Jersey City, N. J., has exceptional facill- 
tles for the prompt and economical production of high-class book stacks. 
The consideration of their designs and proposals is a great advantage to any 
library purchasing shelving. They welcome the opportunity to furnish sug- 


gestions and estimates. 
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Travet plans for the Pasadena Conference 
are so well advanced that librarians should 
now shape their personal plans with a view 
to participation in it. It is gratifying to know 
that the journey will be made under the effi- 
cient management of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb people, from whom the best service 
and the most convenient arrangements may 
always be expected. The start will be made 
probably from New York May 12 and from 
Chicago May 13. A week will be spent on 
the way, with a stop at the seventh wonder 
of the new world, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado in Arizona, a week at Pasadena, a 
third week in the San Francisco jour- 
ney, and the fourth week on the return, 
with stops in Colorado. Thus at a month’s 
outlay of time and approximately $250 of 
money the traveller from the East will have 
the benefits of the transcontinental journey 
to best advantage. There will be alternatives 
for routes and plans for the homeward jour- 
ney, including visits to the Yosemite or the 
northern border lands. There could scarcely 
be a more attractive and delightful program, 
and the journey could not be made under 
happier auspices. A complete special train 
will be run westward, at least from Chicago, 
and not less than two hundred A, L. A. 
visitors should be expected. There is some 
hope of representation from England, and we 
trust that other countries may also be repre- 
sented. Those who have before made the 
A. L. A. transcontinental journey can furn- 
ish the best of evidence that the trip is well 
worth making, even at some personal sacri- 
fice in the way of economies the rest of the 
year. 


In addition to the library attractions at 
Los Angeles, where Mr. Carnegie has prom- 
ised six new branches for the development of 
the local library system, there will be great 
interest in the situation at San Francisco, 
where valiant headway is being made in 
spite of adverse circumstances. San Fran- 
cisco lost almost everything in the way of 
library equipment in the earthquake and fire, 
and with all the demands upon her resolute 
and liberal citizens it has not been possible 
to make as much library progress at the start 


as would keep pace with the development of 
the new San Francisco otherwise. Mr. Wat- 
son’s latest report shows that the public 
library has circulated about 800,000 vol 
umes, and that the number of card 
holders is almost as large as_ before 
the fire of 1906. Plans for a new 
main public library building are under way, 
and the new building for the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute Library, erected on the site of the old 
building destroyed in the fire, was opened 
recently. Mr. Watson and other librarians 
of San Francisco should have cordial sup 
port, from the visiting delegation, in their 
enterprising endeavor to bring San Fran- 
cisco forward to front rank in library de- 
velopment, 


Mr. Carnecte’s gifts for 1910, the schedule 
of which has been necessarily delayed until 
this issue, show less decrease from those of 
previous years than might have been ex- 
pected, in view of the thoroughness with 
which he has been extending his library ben- 
efactions throughout America, the British 
Isles and the world at large. In fact, if to 
the benefactions of 1910 are added about 
$350,000 more, delayed until January, r1ort, 
but normally associated with the gifts of the 
previous year, the total was approximately 
$1,700,000, very close to the figures of 1909. 
Sixty-two new buildings and fourteen exten- 
sions of gifts were provided for in the United 
States, and eighty gifts for eighty-two build- 
ings plus twenty-nine extensions of gifts were 
provided for in all countries together. Mr. 
Carnegie has now given in all 2062 public 
library buildings and 11s college library build- 
ings —a total munificence exceeding $54,- 
000,000. Perhaps the most remarkable feat- 
ure of his giving is the careful business-like 
method of the administration of this gener- 
osity —a business in itself. 


Our brethren of Canada are looking for- 
ward to the development of a Dominion Li- 
brary corresponding in its field with the 
British Museum and the Library of Con- 
gress, in which their fellow Americans on 
this side of the border will wish them every 


success. Canada is entering upon the dis- 
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cussion of a new copyright code, and it will 
be a natural outcome that the copyright of- 
fice should be associated with the national 
library, as in this country. Doubtless de- 
velopment would be on plans complementary 
to those of the Library of Congress, giving 
special attention to making the collection as 
complete as possible in works of Canadian 
origin or upon Canadian subjects. From the 
library point of view there is no reason to 
discuss the mooted question of annexation, 
for the two countries are in such mutual rela- 


tion as to admit neither of jealousy nor 
rivalry. Our Canadian brethren are mem- 
bers in full standing of the American Li- 


brary Association, and presidents are elected 
and conferences held without reference to 
boundaries or differences of any kind. On 
this side of the border the development of a 
new national library for the sister nation will 
be followed with very great interest. 


It is to be regretted that the California 
plans will prevent as large participation of 
the profession in the opening of the New 
York Public Library as would otherwise be 
expected, but we are glad to note that 
simultaneously with the opening of the 
new building at Bryant Square, the technical 
library of the United Engineering societies, 
in the block opposite, enters upon a new 
stage of development in mutual relation 
with the New York Public Library and un- 
der the administration of Mr. William P. 
Cutter, who becomes the administrative head 
of the library formed by the union of the 
libraries of electrical, mechanical and min- 
ing engineering societies. There has been 
very free and cordial consultation between 
the administration of the New York Public 
Library and that of the engineering socie- 
ties, and Mr. Cutter comes with the purpose 
of closely gearing together, to use an engi- 
neering term, the general library and the spe- 
cial technical library. In the purchase and 
filing of periodicals, and even of books, of a 
technical character, the two institutions will 
interlock and citizens of New York who are 
patrons of the public library will have free 
access to the engineers’ library. Mr. Cutter 
is himself a graduate of a technical institute, 
where he won his Ph.D. in chemistry, and 
we welcome him cordially to his new oppor- 
tunity. 
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THe question of affiliation of the Special 
Libraries Association with the A. L. A. is 
one of the matters that will probably be 
decided at the Pasadena meeting. There has 
been some feeling among certain special 
libraries that their interests are not adequate 
ly represented by the special association, the 
interest of which has seemed to center chiefly 
in the work of the technical library as dis- 
tinguished from the special library in other 
fields. The library that is devoted to his- 
torical, genealogical, artistic or scientific sub- 
jects has as yet benefited less by the pro- 
gressive work of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation than the industrial or technical 
library. It would unless the inter- 
ests of the Association are broadened to 
include all special libraries that the name 
Technical Library Association would be a 
more descriptive one. In considering the 
affiliation of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation with the A. L. A. it must be ques- 
tioned whether a segregation of “special” 
library interests as distinctive from the inter- 
ests of the general library association does 
not involve some confusion, since affiliation 
would seem applicable to associations simi- 
lar to the A. L. A. in purpose rather 
than in scope. The work of the Special 
Libraries Association if concentrated into an 
A. L. A. section might on the other hand 
lose some of its effectiveness. 


seem 


Tue “special collection” must carry with 
it the question of the “special librarian.” 
A general and wide acquaintance with |i 
brary work is the purpose of the library 
school training, but in the present day of 
library specialties the question naturally 
arises how far shall the library school course 
embrace qualification for special develop- 
ments in library work. There are many 
libraries that are now filling posts tiiat re- 
quire technical equipment with material 
drawn from outside the library school as 
the majority of library school graduates are 
not prepared for such work. To libraries 
growing rapidly in industrial centers it is 
often found that the technical school gradu- 
ate, less versed in library preparation than 
in technical science, is the desirable ap- 
pointee. The time for library school work 
is limited, but- might not additional attention 
be given to technical library work? 
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New 


“CONTROLLER of the Library” 
but direct inscription on the tomb of an offi- 


is the simple 


cial buried at Gizeh, five thousand years ago. 
Vho this man was, and what he did to de- 
serve this strange epitaph we do not know, 
but the simplicity of it is most impressive. 
What were his functions as controller of the 
library? Evidently the position was one of 


dignity and importance, or those rude hiero- 


glyphics would not have been carved labor 


iously in the solid stone What did he con- 
trol we ask? Was it his trustees? or his 
reading public? Was he of the type which 
in later times repulses our efforts to use the 


the library for our own good and impresses 
Unfortunate- 
ly, in this twentieth century we find occa- 
sionally such controllers of libraries. But 
concerning what he did and who he was the 
records are silent, and we must gather scat- 
tered fragments as we can. But a summary 
of the evidence leads us to believe that this 
old controller of the library controlled every- 
thing in the world of literature. The official 
buried at Gizeh — one of our first librarians 
—did a service for which we shall always 
owe him a debt of gratitude. For while the 
modern librarian has one great aim — to get 
books used—the librarian of did a 
greater work in preserving for us of a later 


us with our mental inferiority ? 


Gizeh 


time so many bits of ancient literature 
This incident may seem at first thought a 
strange one with which to introduce even a 
brief narrative of th 
of literature, but it is that one word “Con 
troller” which makes this not only a suitable 
but even almost necessary beginning. It is 
the this 
that its possessor was at once 


rise and distribution 


inclusiveness of word, for we 
librarian, au 


all 


ed, as did 


thor, commentator, publisher, bookseller 


in one. He created and he presery 


many others, the fragments of a_ culture 
which was to influence and shape at the be 
ginning the richest literature of antiquity, 


that of the Greeks 
Our worthy friend may not have sold any 
of the literary 


creations of his time — we 


cannot even prove that exchang: ere made, 
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rary Dept., Charles 


k City 


although it is highly probable vith the 
beginning of a literature there must nave been 
created a demand for it. The increa f lit 
erature in those days was a labori roces 


and could not have been always a work of 
love — that is not the history of the world 

codperation between libraries even is only 
now in its infancy. It is therefore highly 
probable that almost as soon as there wert 
the first feeble beginnings of rature, 
there was a demand for more, and this de 
mand must have called into existence some 


machinery for the creation, multiplication, and 
distribution of that literature 
ery - 


This machin 
not always as mechanical as it sounds 
— makes up the vocation later called book- 
selling. 

If its history was to start with exact dates, 
we should begin with the Greeks, for trom 
sources 
which method is the most satisfactory in get 
ting at facts. But if we simply say that the 
first booksellers were Greeks, and their stock 
in trade the literature of their time, we 
not stating the whole truth. 


their ascendancy we can study the 


are 
The “glory that 
was Greece's” did not spring up in a day 
the literature which is still a delight and a 
source of wondering admiration to us thou 
sands of years later was influenced much by 
the productions of those silent centuries which 
immediately preceded 


As the Greeks doubtless first produced a 
calable literature, it is not only profitable but 
necessary to consider briefly the luences 
which made this literature and the first 


The Greeks 


egyptian lit 


source of influence was Egypt 
owed much at the beginning to 


erature, which probably leads in antiquity 
Whereas it was impossible a f ib 

to write historically of events previous to the 
fourth dynasty, we are now able to speak 
with definite knowledge of the thi arlier 
dynasties, through the painstaking work of 
our archeologists. Manetho, to whom we 


owe so much for his valuable records, begin 


his numbered dynastic ith Menes, the first 
king of United |} pt nd his statements 
relative to events even previous to this reign 
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have been proven by the royal tombs of 
Abydos A continuous history of Egypt 
therefore begins with the first dynasty, which, 
according to Professor Petrie, dates from 
4777 to 4514 B.c. The duration of reigns and 
important events have from that date been 
recorded with great care. Writing is at least 
as old as the united monarchy, and the son 
of Menes is suspected of having been an au- 
thor. Of the Egyptian literature only a few 
papyri, and a few monuments of stone like 
the poem of Pentaur, have come down to us 
in modern times. 

The oldest. piece of literature extant is 
without doubt the famous “book of the 
dead.”* As a copy was buried with every 
mummy and others sold to the family, there 
are many beautiful specimens in existence. 
The volume may be considered as a part of 
the funeral ritual, although it contained a 
loving testimony of the dead, prayers for his 
or her safe journey and certain mysterious 
incantations. Much of the material was com- 
mon to all, and the prayers and ceremonials 
were probably copied from some official vol- 
ume kept by the priests of the temple. Any 
one who has examined these strange books 
must have been struck by the similarity of 
the contents. Because of the sale of this 
“Book of the dead” it has been tritely said 
that the undertaker was the first bookseller, 
and as history, this is indisputable. Business 
has certainly gained in quantity and quality, 
and the size of the edition is considerably 
larger now than then—librarians will also 
agree that the reading public is no longer 
made up of dead ones. But the Egyptian un- 
dertaker, three thousand years before the 
Christian era, bringing with him on the day 
of the entombment the famous “Book of the 
dead,” cannot, strictly speaking, be considered 
as the predecessor of the modern bookseller. 
That he furnished the books and sold them is 
history, but in this sense only was he a book- 
seller. It is interesting to note that the power 
of the church was even then to be consid- 
ered, for we find that our friend divided the 
proceeds with the priests—perhaps for the 
use of an official copy kept in the temple. 
This whole transaction, however, belongs to 
a vocation more venerable than bookselling. 


* A fine collection of reproductions of this famous 
hook may be seen at Bible Teacher's Training School 
New York City. 
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The most beautiful and complete copy of the 
“Book of the dead” is now in the British 
Museum and is a famous specimen. 

Historical literature has been preserved for 
us in the Harris papyrus giving the history of 
Rameses 11., which has the distinction of 
being the largest papyrus known. Rawlinson 
claims, furthermore, that Egyptian literature 
comprised “books on religion, morals, law, 
rhetoric, mensuration, geometry, medicine, 
books of travel, and, above all, novels.”* 
Greek literature probably owed most of all 
to this Egyptian culture. 

The decipherment of cuneiform inscriptions 
has greatly increased our knowledge of the 
history and literature of Babylonia and As- 
syria, which form geographically and ethno- 
graphically but one country. Here the ar- 
chxologists have found for us a code of laws 
eight hundred years older than that of Moses 
—the famous code of Khamnurabi, who 
reigned about 2000 Bc. By this code we 
know that four thousand years ago the 
Babylonians had a thoroughly practical code 
of laws superior to the famous twelve tables 
of Roman law, and as Professor Souttar 
says, “No whit behind anything that England 
could boast of before the Norman conquest.”** 
To Berosos we look for Babylonian history 
and to Megasthenes for the history of As 
syria, while a later authority is the valuable 
canon of Ptolemy, whose history is, however, 
probably based on that of Berosos. The Old 
Testament is a never failing source of in- 
formation. Accad was the literary centre of 
Chaldea, and clay impressed with a metal 
stylus and baked has made much of their 
records permanent. Papyrus probably ante 
dated this method of writing, but we know 
more about the Chaldean clay tablets because 
they have lasted to the present time. 

From the very earliest the literature of 
Chaldea was stored in public libraries. Be- 
rosos speaks of “A book town” as one of thie 
antediluvian cities of Babylonia. Every city 
had its library, and the office of librarian 
was considered of enough importance to be 
held by the king’s brother, so the authorities 
claim. Scribes were kept busy editing and 
copying old texts. If we could prove that 
they sold them, here would be a real link in 


* Wiedemann. Popular literature of ancient 


Egypt. 
** Souttar, R. Short history of ancient peoples. 
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the history of bookselling. The copies were 
made most carefully and attention to the 
breaking of a tablet always noted. The libra 
ries of Assyria were similar to those of Baby 
lonia and were thrown open to the public. 
The tablets, or books, were arranged in order, 
and the table of chapters in the great astro- 
nomical work compiled for Sargon’s Library 
at Agade (.c. 3800) enjoined the student 
“to hand to the librarian in w riting the num- 
ber of the book or chapter he wished to se- 
cure.” When the librarian of this twentieth 
century directs the reader to look up the call 
number he is only following in the foosteps 
of his predecessor of nearly six thousand 
years ago. The literature stored in these li- 
braries, for it must have been stored rather 
than circulated, comprised almost every field 
of learning known at the time. History, 
mythology, religion, law, astronomy, general 
literature and bibliography formed a large 
part, the largest of which was probably given 
to mythical and religious literature. The 
epic ot Gisdhubar, written in twelve books 
corresponding to the Zodiac signs, is one of 
the most famous of Accadian titles. That 
science was far advanced is shown by their 
astronomical treatises, the greatest of which 
consisted of seventy-two books called “The 
observations of Bell,” compiled for the library 
of Sargon at Agade. This classic was later 
transcribed into Greek by Berosos. Probably 
the oldest Chaldean literature extant is to be 
found in the eighteen pieces of baked clay 
now in the British Museum, which gives a 
fairly complete history of the flood. By some 
archxologists this is said to date to about 
4000 B.c., in that case antedating the “Book 
of the dead” by 1000 years, the book of Gen 
esis by 2000 years, and Homer by 3000 years. 

Chaldean influence made itself felt strongly 
in Phoenicia, the Accadians calling it by the 
poetical name of Martu, “The path of the 
setting sun.” The Phoenicians,* if lacking 
originality, were very receptive, and readily 
assimilated Chaldean ideas, as may be 
seen in their religion, and more especially in 
their art, which is directly copied from that 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria Of their 
literature very little is known—only a few 
fragments of quotations which Josephos 
quotes from the history of Tyre by Dios and 


*Sayce. Ancient empires of the East 
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Okhos, writer of Phoenician history and a 
few remains of Philo Byblius, who lived 200 
n.c., and is credited with having t inslated 
into Greek older works by Sanchumathon. 
Phoenicia could not, however, hay en very 
productive of literature, trading and com 
merce having been the chief interest 

A brief summary of Chinese literature may 
not be out of place, although it did not to 
any great extent affect later literature « utside 
of the narrow boundaries of China. It finds 
its place here because of antiquity ind not 
because of any influence. Some authorities 
even claim that Chinese literature is the 
earliest known, the existence of a written 
character by some being said to be a early 
as 5000 B.c. “The Y-king,” the “Book of de- 
velopments,” dates only to about 1150 B.C., 
and after continuing for many centuries was 
reissued under the direction of Confucius. 
In the work of Confucius we have the very 
foundation of Chinese literature, morality 
and law. Besides the “Book of develop- 
ments” there is the “Book of chronicles,” 
called Schu-king, giving the record of dy- 
nasties from 2400 to 721 B.c. “The Schi king, 
or, Book of songs,” is a collection of hymns 
and ballads arranged by Confucius The 
fourth collection is the “Tschuntshien, or, 
Year book,” a chronicle of happenings, and 
the fifth is the “Li-ki, or, Book of ritual.” 
These five books have directly influenced the 


Chinese literature for thousands of years, 
and the history of their literature 1 but an 
exposition of commentaries on these earlier 
works. 


In Lydia the Hittites * had_ established 
themselves and gradually extended their posi- 
tion westward, being most powerful between 
the fifteenth to the thirteenth century BC 
They are mentioned in the w wrk on Baby 
lonian astronomy, of which we hav spoken 
as compiled for Sargon of Agade Here 
again we find the term “Book town” used 
to denote one of their settlements in southern 
Palestine. Of their literature little is known, 
as the written record has wholly perished. 
One interesting fact in passing is that their 
hieroglyphics were always carved in relief, 
even though the material was of stone. 
Xanthos, the historian, has left fragments 
showing that certain annals were kept for a 
time. 


* Messerschmidt. The Hittites 
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The literature of Persia was of course in- 
fluenced by that great religious power, 
Zoroaster, and a great deal must have been 
in existence at one time. However, at pres- 
ent nothing is known except portions of the 
older part of the Avesta. The cuneiform al- 
phabet was used at least for monumental 
purposes, as is proven by the tomb at Mur- 
ghab. Zoroaster is said to have been born 
about 1000 B.c., and is credited with having 
been the author or compiler of the Gathas, 
or religious hymns, although this cannot be 
proven 

Such were the composite influences of those 
early empires, which culminated in the great 
literature of Greece. Much has doubtless 
been lost, for the strolling minstrel and the 
chanting rhapsodist handed down from gen- 
eration to generation the history and legends 
of an older time, and much must have per- 
ished with the passing of the singer. This 
applies to the literatures of those early em- 
pires quite as much as to that of Greece, 
althougk we are more familiar with those 
later “sons of Homer, singers of stitched 
verses,” as Pindar calls them. Wandering 
from city to city, these early rhapsodists did 
much to spread literature, even if they did 
not permanently preserve it. In more than 
one way they may be considered the pre- 
cursors of those later itinerant booksellers — 
the literature of the one was in the pages of 
his books —the literature of the other was 
in a fertile brain and unfailing memory — 
both spread the magic influence of literature. 

Professor Jebb has given us a delightful 
picture of those early singers, closing with 
this sympathetic appreciation of their powers: 
“Those who tell how the people in an Indian 
village still hang on the lips of him who re- 
cites one of the great Indian epics, help us to 
imagine the passionate sympathy, the tears, 
the rapture with which a Greek crowd heard 
it told how the King of Troy knelt to Achilles 
in his tent by night, or how the dying hound 
in the courtyard of Odysseus just lived to 
give a feeble welcome to the wanderer whom 
no one else knew.” * 

If the Iliad and the Odyssey were com- 
posed about fully four centuries and 
a half elapsed before the work was put into 
literary form other than that of the song of 
the rhapsodist. The earliest Greek writing 
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dates back to about 600 B.c., although au- 
thorities differ, Jevons thinking it reasonable 
to assume that writing was known in Greece 
as early as 700 B.c. However, we know that 
Pisistratus, the Tyrant of Athens, saved 
Homer for us, and we know the first editors 
—they are well worth mentioning — Con- 
cylus, Onomacritus, Zopyrus and Orpheus. 
We are certain, too, that the good work was 
finished about 550 B.c.—a literary under- 
taking which has lasted for over 2500 years — 
rather famous editing. Then Pisistratus col- 
lected the poems of Hesiod, following up one 
good deed with another. 

And such a noble company followed closely 
in succession until the whole stage of litera- 
ture was brilliant with names destined to last 
for all time. The tragic poets, A®schylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; the historians Her- 
odotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Manetho, Po- 
lybius and Dionysius, the orators among the 
greatest of the world, Lycurgus and Lysias; 
the philosophers, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato 
and Aristotle, all these and many others as 
brilliant had helped build up that great Greek 
literature — and all this in the centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. Is it any wonder that 
Greece and Athens especially was the literary 
center of the world? And is it not worth 
while to make this hasty survey of a literature 
which brought into existence a vocation which 
still has for sale the works of its first 
patrons? 

As might be expected, the Athenians quick- 
ly formed the reading habit. As early as 450 
p.c. Aristophanes in the Tagenistae speaks of 
a young man who owed his ruin to “a book, 
to Prodicus, or to bad company.” Fortunately 
the library is not credited with having fur- 
nished any of these evil influences. The liter- 
ary life of Athens demanded books and there 
was certainly material enough for any one 
with the bookselling instinct in him to set up 
shop—the multiplication of copies, reports 
of lectures of the great philosophers, the lat- 
est tragedy in book form—these were the 
requests of an aroused appetite for literature. 

And the result is easily predicted. Diog- 
enes Laertius tells us that “Hermodorus 
makes a trade of the sale of lectures.” * 
Hermodorus of Syracuse was a student of 
Plato, and evidently sold the notes which he 
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had carefully taken at the lecture. This has 
sometimes been done in college by some stu- 
dious student, but we now call such a one a 
grind, and not a bookseller. But in those 
peaceful days, 325 B.C., Hermodorus sold his 
notes, and by that act became at once editor, 
publisher and bookseller. All honor to old 
Hermodorus then, whom Suidas says made 
sale of his master’s teachings — he had the 
right idea; bookselling as a vocation had 
begun. 

And who were the purchasers For that 
much abused phrase, “the reading public” 
means little after all. In the first place, there 


were the scholars whose demand for texts 
and notes created the first booksellers. Edu- 
cation was becoming more and more an ¢€s- 


tablished institution, and the students re- 
quired certain books for their work. The 
scholar could not have been a very lucrative 
patron of the pookseller, however; his de- 
mand was only for lecture abstracts and in- 
expensive books. But then, as now, there 
were many private collectors — men who had 
libraries in their homes, and often large ones. 
Diogenes Laertius speaks of the great size 
of Aristotle’s private library for instance, so 
carefully selected and so valuable a collection 
that Plato called it “the house of the reader.” 
Of course Plato and Aristotle had greater 
means at their disposal than many of the 
Athenian booklovers, but almost every one 
had a library, great or small Diogenes 
Laertius is also our authority for the state- 
ment that Plato paid three Attic talents for 
three books of Philolaus. Gellius tells us, too, 
that Aristotle paid nearly as much for some 
books of Speusippus. As this sum is equal 
to about $3240, it must have been considered 
a very respectable sale. These were the real 
collectors, real lovers of books, who had the 
money to buy fine books and knew how to 
appreciate them—a combination not always 
found in modern bookselling. 

Resides the scholars and the collectors there 
was a third class of book buyers, and their 
business must have been well worth while. 
Lucian gives us an amusing picture of some 
newly rich but unlettered gentlemen, who 
bought books and paid large prices for them 
in order to give the appearance of being cul- 
tured. and the books were appreciated only 
by moths and mice, Lucian sarcastically adds. 
It was perhaps for this class of buyers that 


the shrewd old bookseller buried manuscripts 
in grain and kept them there until the color 
had sufficiently changed, and the worms had 
had certain precious morsels Then he dug 
them up and sold the poor tattered remnants 
as rare antiquities, and the price matched the 
assured age. The bookseller of to-day has 
certainly improved with the passing of the 
centuries, but the foolish old world is still 
searching for rarities and antiquities. 

The fourth great purchaser was the public 
library. To be sure, the library had its own 
scribes. and copied many books; but many 
others were purchased outright from the 
bookseller, generally by the founder of the 
library. There was no book committee whose 
opinions had to be considered —the donor 
did it all and the library must have reflected 
to a great extent his individuality Athe- 
naeus gives us the names of some of these 
early founders of libraries. The list 1s 
headed, as we might expect, with the name 
of Pisistratus, who saved for us of a later 
time the poems of Homer and Hesiod. When 
he died, in 527 Bc., he gave his books to 
Athens for a public library, and in later years 
the city added much to its collection. Po- 
lycrates of Samos (570-522 BC.), Euclid of 
Megara (440-400 B.C.), Aristotle (384-32! 
nc.), and the Kings of Pergamum (350- 
200 B.c.) were also founders of libraries 
These libraries were large and co ered all 
branches of literature and science as then 
known, although poetry and philosophy pre- 
dominated. The library of the Kings of 
Pergamum, in later years given to Cleo- 
patra by Antony, is said to have contained 
about 200,000 rolls, and though this does 
not mean 200,000 volumes in the modern 
sense, the collection must have been large 

Thus we see that the Greek bor ‘kseller did 
business with four classes of buyers — al- 
most exactly as now — the student buying 
simple text-books or inexpensive volumes for 
collateral reading; the intelligent collector 
with money at his disposal and brains to ap- 
preciate what he purchased; the man of 
wealth utterly lacking in culture, who selects 
books from their outsides and knows or 
cares nothing as to contents; the public li- 
brary, administered then much differently 
than now, but still a collection dedicated to 
the service of the community 

Such were the purchasers —the men who 
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came to the book shops, but where these 
book shops were we cannot say, although 
some claim that the book trade was carried 
on in the orchestra of the theater. This 
statement, based on a line ir the Apology, 
has gained wide credence, but the translation 
does not prove this, and Schmitz,* an au- 
thority on the subject, does not believe that 
the book shops were centered there. I think 
it is better to accept only the historical fact, 
that as early as the fifth century sB.c. Greece 
had a lively book trade, and make no attempt 
to locate the ~individual shops, information 
which after all is of little importance. We 
do not care for biographical material rela- 
tive to those early booksellers; and we must 
admit it is not in existence. Their methods 
are after all of first importance. How did 
they conduct their business we ask natur- 
ally, and not where? 

The first booksellers were scribes who 
copied manuscripts already in existence on 
papyrus scrolls, or later on parchment. Her- 
modorts was a scribe, although he did not 
copy another’s work so far as the lectures 
were concerned. He heard the lectures, took 
the notes, and later sold them, and there is 
no record that he felt constrained to pay any 
royalties to Plato. But the thing to note is 
that at the outset the bookseller did his own 
work, and sold the work of his own hands. 
The bookseller found the business a lucrative 
one no doubt, and like many another man in 
a small business, he branched out. He hired 
a clerk or two, copyists of course, then more, 
until he had a regularly organized business, 
and all he had to do was to be president of 
the concern. If it hadn’t been so hard to get 
accurate copyists there might have been 
keener competition, but skilled labor was 
scarce and high. 

At best errors were bound to creep in, and 
frequent references are to be found in Strabo 
deploring the inaccuracies of certain impor- 
tant classics, which had not been compared 
with the original manuscript. From this we 
infer that some one read aloud from the 
original and several copied at the same time. 
This would make possible rather rapid multi- 
plication of books. At any rate Harpalus was 
able to purchase in Athens as early as 300 
B.c the works of Euripides, A2schylus, Soph- 
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ocles, Telestes, Philoxenus and Philistus, “to- 
gether with a number of rare works.” Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus refers to a large num- 
ber of copies of Isocrates which the Athenian 
bookseller had distributed among the people. 

There must have been good booksellers 
and bad, honest and dishonest. Lucian 
speaks of both. At one time he says: “Look 
at these so-called booksellers, these venders. 
They are people of no culture; they have no 
literary judgment, and do not know how to 
distinguish the good and the valuable from 
the bad and worthless.” But again he speaks 
enthusiastically of the beautiful manuscripts 
made and sold by Callinus, and Harpocrates 
commends the accuracy of the editions of 
Atticus.* In spite of Strabos’ criticism, how- 
ever, we know that the Athenian manuscripts 
ranked high, and were considered far more 
accurate than those made in Rome and Alex- 
andria. The early booksellers of Greece set 
a high standard, and if their faults were 
many their accomplishments were far greater. 
Diogenes Laertius gives us an attractive pic- 
ture of the influence of at least one book- 
seller. He has been tracing the ancestry of 
Zeno, and comes to that interesting turning 
point in Zeno’s life when he gives up the 
career of a rich merchant to become a philos- 
opher. This is the explanation of Diogenes 
Laertius.* “Having purchased a quantity of 
purple from Phoenicia, he (Zeno) was ship- 
wrecked close to the Piraeus; and when he 
had made his way from the coast as far as 
Athens, he sat down by a bookseller’s stall, 
being now thirty years of age. And as he 
took up the second book of Xenophon’s Me- 
morabilia and begun to read it, he was de- 
lighted with it, and asked where such men 
as were described in that book lived. And as 
Crates happened very seasonably to pass at 
the moment, the bookseller pointed him out, 
‘Follow that man.’” From that time forth 
he became a pupil of Crates. Such was the 
joy and peace of mind found by a discour- 
aged, shipwrecked man in the literature of a 
humble bookseller’s shop. 

The capture of Corinth in the year 146 
B.c. brought to an end the last vestige of 
Greek independence, and her literary life was 
a thing of the past, or reflected perhaps in 


* Not the Roman Atticus. 
* Diogenes Laertius. Lives and opinions of emi 
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that of the Roman conquerors. During the 
century immediately preceding the Christian 
era, the creation and distribution of literature 
was transferred from Greece to Alexandria, 
where through the influence of the Ptolemies 
and especially Ptolemy Philadelphus, a great 
book market was established in an incredibly 
short space of time. To this new book center 
came scholars and literary men, and for them 
Ptolemy founded his great museum or uni- 
versity, containing the largest library of an- 
tiquity. Callimachus notes that it had 90,000 
“Bibloi amigeis,” rolls containing one work 
only, and 400,000 “Bibloi summigeis,” rolls 
containing several works of different authors 
—composite affairs which bring joy to the 
modern cataloger and classifier — 490,000 rolls 
in all, a very respectable library, even though 
it does not mean 490,000 volumes in the mod- 
ern sense. 

To this literary center the Romans first 
sent their copies to be multiplied, and the 
later bookselling machinery was patterned on 
that of Alexandria and Athens. One innova- 
tion at this time is the introduction of smaller 
rolls, so that only a part of a work — possibly 
a chapter — was on one roll. Thirty-six such 
rolls are said to have been required for the 
Iliad and Odyssey, which explains somewhat 
the almost unbelievable size of some of the 
libraries of antiquity. “& big book is a big 
nuisance,” said Callimachus,* two thousand 
years before Dr. Johnson expressed his pref- 
erence for a little volume. 

In 30 B.c. Rome conquered Aiexandria, but 
books were made and copied there for many 
centuries, Alexandria always remaining the 
great source for the supply of papyrus. Later 
Roman booksellers, or one at least, was to 
have a regular branch of his business in the 
famous old book city. By the close of the 
first century A.D., however, Rome was st- 
preme in the literary world, and Athens and 
Alexandria were but tributaries to her great- 
ness. In fact, Athenian influence is every- 
where manifest when one studies the literary 
output of those brilliant centuries immedi- 
ately following the Christian era. Many of 
the early writers of Rome were Athenians 
by birth and culture, and it is doubtful if 
they were ever entirely free from the influ- 
ence of their glorious inheritance 


* Quoted by Putnam in Authors and their public 
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We have seen how Greece assimilated the 
best of the influences of those ancient em- 
pires. Rome no less profited by the learning 
of Greece and Alexandria, with the result 


that there was brilliancy in the Roman cap- 
ital. Rome became of necessity a book lov 
ing and book producing cente: There were 
scholars —the grammartans, education was 


an established thing; there were fine private 
collections; no villa was ¢ mplete without a 
library; there were great public libraries; 
twenty-nine of them between the reigns of 
Augustus and Hadrian, and through excava- 
tions in recent years we have found out how 
large they were. There was an ever-increas- 
ing number of collectors, who really loved 
books and made sacrifices to own them then 
from time immemorial there has been the in- 
dividual who desired to be ¢ ynsidered a cul 
tured and literary personage We found 
him in early Greece, and Lucian expressed 
his disgust for him Martial with his sharp 
tongue berates him because of his reacing 
in public, while Seneca speaks of men ho 
had great collections of books of which they 
had not so much as read the titles. But all 
this necessitated a great book industry, and 
the bookseller was ready to meet the demand 
Bookselling must have antedated the time 
of Cicero, but we have few definite records 
of it. so that it is proper t , begin the history 
of Roman bookselling with Atticus, the pub- 
lisher of Cicero and the greatest bookseller 
of his time, and one of the greatest of all 
times. Through the correspondence between 
Cicero and Athens, which the latter pub 
lished after Cicero's death, we have a very 
comprehensive picture of the industry of his 
time. Pomponius Atticus was a man of liter- 
ary tastes, and his business of banking had 
given him sufficient means with which to 
found a_ business along noble lines More 
than twenty years of his earlier manhood 
(p.c. 87-65) were spent in Greece, much of it 
in study in Athens. He numbered among his 
friends the great men of his times — Antony, 
Brutus, Caesar, Pompey. and especially Cicero. 
This brief summary of his qualifications may 
show how fitted he was for his beloved pro- 
fession. A bookselling establishment with an 
Atticus at its head need not fear the inroads 
of forty-nine-cent rival department stores 
We are not surprised, therefere, that At 
ticus became at once literary adviser of au 
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thors, friendly critic, bookseller, and friend 
both of the reading public and the author 
whose works he prepared for publication. He 
brought to Rome large numbers of librarii 
irom Athens. These were copyists, who du- 
plicated books as did those early scribes of 
the Greeks. He trained young slaves for this 
work, and we find in his correspondence with 
Cicero mention of some of them. Cicero, 
writing to Atticus from Arpinum, says: 
“Hilarus the copyist has just left me.” * 
Again Cicero finds that he has made a mis- 
take in his speech “For Ligarius,” which he 
excuses as “a lapse of memory,” but closes 
his letter with the request that Atticus will 
instruct his librarii, “Pharnaces, Antaeus and 
Salvius to erase that name from all the 
copies.”* It is an interesting fact that At- 
ticus did not do this, and that the mistake 
remains to this day in the Pro Ligarius. 
Again, though the names of the librarii are 
not mentioned, Cicero writes Atticus to 
change the authorship of a quotation incor- 
rectly given “not only in your own copy,” he 
writes, “but also in those meant for others.” 
In spite of careful training by Atticus his 
scribes sometimes made mistakes, which is 
not surprising. When Atticus published for 
Cicero his Academica dedicated to Varro, 
Cicero writes to him from Tusculum, “there 
only remains the correction of the mistakes 
of the copyists,” at the same time referring 
to his “de Finibus,” which was dedicated to 
Brutus. “About these books you know that 
I have some hesitation, but I leave it to you. 
Also those I am dedicating to Brutus, the 
copyists have in hand.” From these we can 
see how important it was to have skilled 
labor. Horace gives us the value of slaves 
competent to act as librarii as about 8000 
sesterces, or $400, while Seneca in his epistles 
tells us of servi literati for which their mas- 
ter paid 10,000 sesterces each, or $500. 
Atticus had branches in Alexandria and 
Athens, and as the bookseller to-day keeps 
in touch with the books of other markets 
through importation, so Atticus was able to 
supply not the “books of all publishers” sim- 
ply, but the works of all writers known to 
the literary world. It is of interest to know 
what books were asked of Atticus beside the 
works of Cicero, all of which he published. 


* Cicero. Letters. tt. 
Letters 13-14 


Cicero’s letters, while he was at work on 
certain literary enterprises, is again a great 
source of information. Almost the first let- 
ters are requests for books, although they 
refer to Atticus’ private collection. “Don’t 
engage your library to any one... for I 
am hoarding up my little savings expressly 
to secure that resource for my old age,” * 
writes Cicero from Tusculum; and again he 
writes, “Mind also not to let any one else 
have your books. Reserve them, as you say 
in your letter, for me. I am possessed with 
the utmost longing for them.” ** But later 
we find Cicero asking for definite titles. 
“Send me the book ‘On Concord,’ by Deme- 
trius of Magnesia,’” he writes; and again, 
“Please send me both the books of Dicaear- 
chus, ‘On the soul’ and on the ‘Descent.’ I 
can’t find his ‘Tripoliticus’ and his letter t 
Aristoxenus. I should be especially glad to 
have these three books; they would bear upon 
what I have in my mind.” * And it is some 
comfort to the modern bookseller to note 
that the bookseller of old was sometimes a 
little slow in filling orders, for Cicero writes 
again later almost impatiently, “Please send 
me the books of which I wrote to you be- 
fore, and especially Phaedrus, ‘On gods.’” 

That the Romans read the Greek classics 
goes without saying—they almost adopted 
them as a part of their own literature. Cic- 
ero’s letters to Atticus are full of references 
to Greek works which he has been reading, 
while the quotations which embellish his 
writings are almost entirely from Greek poets 
or dramatists. Even the librarii were obliged 
to be familiar with Greek literature, and of 
course wrote Greek. 

There is one attribute of the old Roman 
bookseller which modern dispensers of litera- 
ture may well emulate — knowledge of books 
in general, outside of those on sale. Atticus 
as a man of culture possessed this knowledge 
to a great extent. Cicero evidently thought 
a bookseller and a reference librarian one 
and the same, for he writes: “I should like 
to ascertain in what consulship Publius 
Scaevola, the Pontifex Maximus, was tri- 
bune. I think it was in that of Caepio and 
Pompeius, for he was a praetor in the year 
of Lucius Furius and Sextus Atilius. Please 
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therefore, tell me the year of Tubulus’ tri 
punate, and 1f you can on what charge he was 
tried. And pray look to see whether Lucius 
Libo, who brought in the bill about Servius 
Galba, was tribune in the consulship of Cen- 
sorinus and Manilius or T. Quinctius and 
Manius Acilius. Also, I am puzzled about 
Brutus’ epitome of the history of Fannius. 
t I found at the end of that 
epitome, and, taking it as my guide, I stated 
that Fannius—the author of the history — 


was son-in-law to Laelius. But you proved 


put down whe 


to demonstration that I was wrong. Now 
Brutus and Fannius refute you. However, I 
had good authority —that of Hortensius — 

r my statement as it appears in the ‘Brutus.’ 

lease therefore set this matter right.” * 
Certainly this was query enough for one let- 
ter, and Atticus is to be forgiven if he did 
not fill all his orders promptly if this is a fair 
example of what he as a bookseller was ex- 
pected to do. We wonder what the libra- 
rians of those famous libraries of his time 
were doing. That Cicero had confidence in 
Atticus’ ability and knowledge is expressed 
in a letter from Tusculum. “Your opinion 
about Tuditanus is very reasonable, that at 
the time that he was at the siege of Corinth 
— for Hortensius did not speak at random — 
he was quaestor or military tribune, and I 
rather think it was so.” Perhaps this was 
a little compliment to spur Atticus on to fur- 
ther research, for Cicero concludes with this 
request: “You will be able to ascertain from 
Antiochus, of course, in what year he was 
quaestor or military tribune. If he was 
neither, hunt him up and see whether he was 
among the Praefecti, or the Attachés —al- 
ways provided that he was engaged in that 
war at all.” * 

Atticus must have been a model bookseller. 
He could help his writers, and was able to 
find any and all difficult pieces of information, 
and was then able to get works prepared by 
careful study of sources and authorities. 
With skilled and well paid librarii, famous 
for the accuracy of their manuscripts, it is 
no wonder that his works were sought above 
those of all others. Haenny ** discusses at 
length the fame of the Attican texts, and we 
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are told that the word “Atticans” grew to 
mean accuracy. It is fortunate for us of this 


day that the great works of a great writer 
like Cicero were published by a great man 


like Atticus, who was his exclusive pub- 
lisher 

As the publisher and bookseller were all 
one and the same at this time, and for cen 
turies to come, a word as to the relationship 
of Cicero and Atticus as publisher and auth 
may not be out of place. We have seen how 
capable Atticus was to supply any and all 
books needed at any time, and to furnish ex 
pert advice when needed. As publisher, Cic- 
ero reposed the same confidence in him 


“You have done so well with my ‘Pro Liga 
rius,’” he writes, “that I propose hereafter 
to place in your hands the sale of all my 
writings.” And that Atticus had great faith 
in the versatility of Cicero is shown by his 
request for some work on geography evi- 
dently desired to meet public demands. “As 
to geography,” writes Cicero in reply, “T will 
try to satisfy you, but I promise nothing for 
certain. It is a difficult business, but never- 
theless as you bid me, I will take care that 
this country excursion produces something 
for you.” Evidently Atticus had some power 
in the directing and controlling of his au- 
thor’s literary production An_ interesting 
sentence in this same letter shows that pres 
entation copies were not unknown at that 
time. “I have ordered the money for it to 
be paid you at once,” writes Cicero, “that 
you may not put it down to the cost of 
presentation copies.” * 

But it is useless to quote further. The 
whole Atticus correspondence is full of refer 
ences to the publishing of Cicero’s works, and 
gives a most delightful picture of the ami 
able relations then existing between publisher 
and author. Only once does Cicero question 
the authority of his publisher. “Now just 
tell me, do you think it right to begin with, 
to publish at all without an order from me? 
Hermodorus himself used not to do that — 
the man who made a practice of circulating 
Plato’s books, whence came the line: “In 
note-books, Hermodorus makes his gain 
We rather resent this slur upon our worthy 
predecessor Hermodorus, really our first 
bookseller, but Cicero was evidently in one of 
his fretful moods, for he continues his fault 
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finding: “And again, do you think it right 
to show it to any one before Brutus, to 
whom, on your advice, I dedicate it. For 
Balbus has written to tell me that you have 
allowed him to take a copy of the fifth book 
of the ‘de Finibus,’ in which, though I have 
not made very many alterations, yet I have 
made some, I shall be very much obliged to 
you if you will keep back the other books, 
so that Balbus may not have what is un- 
corrected, and Brutus what is stale. But 
enough of that lest I seem ‘to make a fuss 
about trifles,’”** just what he had evidently 
been doing. For the most part, however, 
Cicero and Atticus lived on the most amicable 
basis, and were close friends. 

Although, so far as we know, none of the 
Roman booksellers were as cultured as At- 
ticus, there were many of them, and we know, 
as we did not in Greece, where they kept 
their well furnished shops. Birt* tells us of 
one of the oldest retail bookstores of Rome, 
in which Clodius hid himself; this was in 
58 a.p. Later we find mention of many book 
shops — the Sosii, for instance, in the Vicus 
Tuscus, close to the entrance to the temple 
of Janus. Horace says to his book, “You 
are looking wistfully, it seems, at Vertumum 
and Janus, bent (save the mark) on being 
set for sale neatly smoothed with the pumice 
of the brothers Sosii.”* Then there are 
references to book shops in the Vicus San- 
dalarius, and on the Sigillaria, to say nothing 
of the innumerable open air venders of liter- 
ature, corresponding to our second-hand 
bookstores of to-day, except that they had 
no fixed shop, but sold whenever they were 
sure of a crowd. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Argiletum was the great 
book street of Rome. Cicero and Martial 
refer to the Argiletum often, using it as a 
synonymous word for book market. Martial 
chides his little book much as Horace did, 
because it preferred “to dwell in the shops 
of the Argiletum.”* Dorus, the publisher of 
Seneca, and Tryphon, the publisher of Quin- 
tilian, had of necessity large establishments 
for the multiplying of copies of their authors 
and for the display of their collections. Atrec- 
tus, Polius and Secundus paid little attention 


** Cicero. Letters. tt, 292. 
* Birt. Das Antike Buchwesen. 
*Horace. Odes. 313-4. 
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to publishing, but they maintained excellent 
book shops. How delightful it must have 
been, if a patron wanted a book not in stock 
to be able to direct the librarii to make it at 
once, and have no fear of infringement of 
copyright. 

We are fortunate in having had preserved 
for us the names of so many worthy Roman 
booksellers. We know what their shops 
looked like, we are familiar with their busi- 
ness methods, but of those open air book 
stalls we know not one by name. But we do 
know that there were many of them; we 
know where they stood beneath the porticos 
near the forum selling second-hand manu- 
scripts from scrinia or round boxes supported 
from their necks, much as the newsboy on a 
train displays the magazines of the month. 
And there is no doubt but that the real book 
hunter patronized these open air booksellers, 
just as a booklover of to-day enjoys the quiet 
hour spent in some dingy little second-hand 
book shop. It was by these booksellers that 
books from Macedonia and every part of the 
Levant were exposed for sale, and many a 
private library, and perhaps public, was in- 
creased by some of these bargains. Aulus 
Gellius in his “Noctes Atticae” ** tells us of 
an opportunity for enriching his library of 
which he took advantage. He was returning 
to Italy from Greece, and landing at Brindisi 
he saw a book stall. The words of that 
genuine booklover are worth quoting: “I 
was walking,” he says, “after leaving the ship 
at this famous port, when I noticed a book 
stall. Immediately, with the eagerness of a 
booklover, I ran to examine it. There was a 
collection of Greek books, full of fables, pro- 
digies, strange and incredible narratives: the 
authors were old writers, whose names are of 
but mediocre authority; I found there Aris- 
taeus of Proconesus, Isigonos of Nicaea, 
Ctesias, Onesicritus, Polystephanus, Hegesias 
and others. These books, much dilapidated 
and covered with ancient dust, looked 
wretched enough, but I asked the price of 
them. Its unexpected reasonableness led me 
at once to purchase them, and I carried away 
a great number of volumes, which I looked 
through during the two following nights.” 
That certainly has the real book-loving ring 
about it, and we can imagine the enjoyment 
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of many hours as the result of that chance 
find. 

Who were the patrons of Atticus and his 
business? The booklover like 


not have been a very 


associates In 
\ulus Gellius could 
profitable patron, for as we have seen he 
bought mostly second-hand copies, for which 
he himself says he paid little. Furthermore, 
the scholars, or grammarians, were not large 


buyers, for they were always poor. The 


poverty of literary people is often noted in 


Martial, Ovid and Cicero. The public and 
the libraries were therefore the 
sources of revenue for the bookseller, and 
as the question of net and copyright books 
was unknown in those days, we have every 
indication that the librarian, public or pri- 
vate, lived on friendly terms with the book- 
seller, and that both worked together. Private 
libraries, as we have seen, were many and 
large. We have records relative to the libra- 
ries of the Plinys—that of Epaphroditus of 
Chaeronaea, the secretary of Nero; Persius’ 
library, the private collection of Atticus en- 
vied by Cicero; the library of Sammoaicus, 
a physician, who collected 62,000 volumes, 
later donated to the crown, and so on. 

The library of Sammoaicus must have been 
of rather exceptional size, for we read that 
Persius’ library had but 700 volumes, but 
Martial sneeringly refers to this meager col- 
lection. The libraries were on the average 
large, probably about 2000 volumes. To col- 
lect a library was the uppermost thought in 
every cultured mind. Cicero’s first letters to 
Atticus were relative to books for his villa. 
The private collectors bought beautiful books 
in fine bindings, much as did those cultured 
men of Greece, and as does the cultured man 
of to-day who has wealth at his disposal. 
Cicero bids Atticus send him at once some 
parchment for labels. These small pieces of 
parchment were often brilliantly illuminated 
—title pieces they were called — the work be- 
ing done by slaves specially trained for this 
work. “I wish you would send me,” writes 
Cicero from Antium, “a couple of your li- 
brary slaves for Tyrannio to employ as 
gluers, and in other subordinate work, and 
tell them to get some fine parchment to make 
title pieces, which you Greeks, I think, call 
sillybi.”* Martial refers to the exquisite 
hindings sometimes made for choice books, 


private 
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paying an indirect compliment to Faustinus, a 
bookseller, who evidently paid much attention 
to fine bindings. “Is it unto Faustinus’ bosom 
that you flee? You have chosen wisely: you 
may now make your way perfumed with oil 
of cedar, and decorated with ornaments at 
both ends, luxuriate in all the glory of painted 
bosses; delicate purple may cover you and 
your title proudly blaze in scarlet.” ** Mar- 
tial is also our source of information relativ« 
to a still further embellishment —the inser 
tion of a portrait of the author on the front 
or title-page. It is not surprising that wealthy 
collectors of long ago paid fabulous prices 
for some of their beautiful editions. 

Furthermore, the small volume was pop 
ular. Into such a little book dexterous hand 
would often concentrate the “omnia opera” 
of a poet—the contents of thirty or forty 
rolls —a monument of patient toil, with deli- 
cate hands and careful eyes. The fondness 
for rare books brought many frauds into cir 
culation. Galenus complains that he found 
in the book shops works bearing the name of 
Hippocrates which the great man never wrote 
The private collector, with plenty of money, 
must have made business brisk most of the 
time. Book collecting was the one great and 
absorbing aim of such people, and of course 
the bookseller had a sympathetic ear. 

The public library was the other great 
patron of the early sellers of books. Money 
for these libraries was not given grudgingly 
Rome was proud of her great public libraries 
As early as 717 A. V. C. Asinus Pollio opened 
a public library. What a fine lot of carefully 
selected books that brilliant writer must have 
brought together! Four years later Czsar 
Augustus made libraries state institutions, 
and set aside for this purpose large sums 
of money collected during the Dalmatian war. 
The first state library opened under this plan 
was the Bibliotheca Octavia, named in honor 
of Augustus’ sister, Octavia. Four more fol 
lowed in quick succession, a part of the plan 
of the energetic Augustus and his literary ad- 
viser, Terentius Varro. Varro was the great 
critic of his time, and Pliny tells us that in 
the first public library of Rome Pollio put up 
masks of great authors, but Varro was the 
only living author represented. Varro was 
therefore an able assistant for Augustus in 
his plan for library extension. Vespasian es- 
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tablished the fifth imperial library in the 
Forum Pacis, and Trajan, the sixth in his 
own forum, and so on— nearly thirty libra- 
ries founded in Rome between the reign of 
Augustus and that of Hadrian. Then, too, 
there were public libraries in the smaller 
cities. Strabo speaks of the library at 
Smyrna; Pliny gave a library to Comum, the 
modern Como, and it is from the accounts 
of Aulus Gellius relative to the library in 
Tibus, now Tivoli, that we get one of our 
strongest reasons for supposing that books 
from these libraries could be circulated. He 
tells us that while dining one day in a distin- 
guished company a discussion arose relative to 
the injuriousness of drinking iced water. One 
person in condemning the use of ice water 
quoted Aristotle, and as some of the gentle- 
men present doubted the authorship of the 
quotation, the gentleman went to the public 
library, borrowed a volume and read there- 
from the passage quoted, strongly denouncing 
the use of ice water. How fortunate for be- 
lief in that man’s veracity that there was a 
library near, and that the book he wanted 
was not reserved in the reference collection. 

All these libraries must have made good 
business, and the library department of a 
bookselling establishment must have been an 
important one, for from Martial’s statement 
we see that this department was at once an 
intelligence office for well trained library 
slaves, a library bureau for furnishing equip- 
ment as well as a complete bookstore in the 
modern sense of the word. I can find no 
record of library discounts, nor of any special 
library editions reinforced with canvas and 
sewn on tapes. Perhaps the libraries did a 
little reinforcing of the publishers’ binding 
before the book was put into circulation, for 
they had skilful library assistants. 

The libraries were not so fond of remain- 
ders as now, and the bookseller could not 
depend on disposing of slow selling works 
by making a _ special price, but he had 
an avenue for the disposal of slow sellers 
unknown to the bookseller of to-day. “Make 
haste,” says Martial to his hook, “to choose 
a patron, lest being hurried off into a murkey 
kitchen you cover tunnies with your wet 
leaves, or become a wrapper for incense and 
pepper.” “If he (Appolinaris) shall receive 
thee to his heart, and repeat thee with his 
lips, then wilt neither have to dread the suc- 
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cess of the malignant nor wilt thou furnish 
parchment coverings for anchovies. If he 
shall condemn thee, thou mayst run forth- 
with to the stalls of the salt meat sellers, to 
have thy back scribbled upon by their boys.”’* 
What a blessing if to-day some of our lit- 
erary efiusions of aspiring poets could be 
made use of as wrapping paper for fish and 
groceries. It is an assured fact, however, 
that remainders of editions were often thus 
disposed of. Haenny feels certain that the 
exported copies at least were new copies, 
and not second-hand, as some have sug- 
gested. Horace says of his book: “When 
you have begun to show the thumb marks of 
the vulgar, you will be left in silence to be 
the food of bookworms, or will run away t 
Utica (in Africa), or be sent in bonds te 
Ilerda (Spain).” I think this means simply 
exportation for the provincial book markets, 
and does not necessarily imply slow sellers. 
Such were the buyers who came to those 
old book shops of the Argiletum — they were 
busy places. What a charming picture of 
activity. The better bookstores, large estab- 
lishments like that of Atticus, had two kinds 
of specially trained slaves, whose time was 
taken up, to quote Haenny, “mit Absch- 
reiben,” and “mit Einbinden der rollen” **— 
that is, copying and binding the rolls. The 
librarii, as we have seen, were the copyists 
and the glutinatores were the binders, who 
prepared the illuminated title-pieces, glued 
the pages end to end, and did all the fine work 
to make the work attractive. They probably 
made an index, which pleases the modern 
librarian. And all were busy, and, we trust, 
all happy and contented with their work. 
The bookstore was the place in which to 
meet the distinguished litterateurs of the 
day — the place for friendly gossip, the inter- 
change of ideas. Philosophers came to ex- 
pound their philosophy, authors recited from 
their works; perhaps it is Statius reading 
from his Thebaid, and Juvenal tells us that 
“all the city comes to hear the reading. The 
audience is enthusiastic and applauds vocif- 
erously.” Martial, the faultfinder, always ac- 
cusing his fellows of plagiarism, suggesting 
to a contemporary who quoted him that he 
pay for his epigrams,—Martial, the sharp 
tongued critic of his times, gives us this quaint 


* Martial. Epigrams. 13: 
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and charming picture of the old Roman shop. 
“Whenever you meet me, Lupercus, you con- 
stantly say, ‘Shall I send my servant for you 
to give him your little book of Epigrams, 
which I will read and return to you directly?’ 
There is no need, Lupercus, to trouble your 
servant. It is a long journey, if he wishes 
to come to the Pirus, and I live up three 
pairs of stairs, and those high ones. What 
you want you may procure nearer at hand. 
You frequently go down to the Argiletum. 
Opposite Czsar’s forum is a shop, with pillars 
on each side covered over with titles of 
books, so that you may quickly run over the 
names of all the poets. Procure me there: 
you will no sooner ask Atrectus — such is the 
name of the owner of the shop — than he will 
give you from the first or second shelf a 
Martial, well smoothed with pumice stone, 
and adorned with purple for five denarii. 
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‘Your are not worth so much,’ do you say; 
you are right, Lupercus.”* 

To those old booksellers of the Argiletum 
we owe much, for it was they who multiplied 
by thousands some of the classics of Latin 
literature. They received a great inheritance 
from the Greeks, but added to it and left a 
larger and richer literature for later genera- 
The printed page should never 
from memory the everlasting debt of grati 
tude we owe to those old controllers of libra 
ries who preserved so much for all time 
the rhapsodists who helped diffuse th 
feeble beginnings of a noble literature 
great army of scribes who laboriously copied 
the manuscripts, and to those early book 
sellers who made and sold thousands of those 
precious copies. But for these agencies the 
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TWO AIDS IN LIBRARY WORK 


By Heten E. Harnes, Pasadena, Cal. 


Tue aids that I have in mind are but two in 
number, and they are not found in the formid- 


able array of “Librarians’ helps” that range 
from patent pamphlet binders to revised card 
catalog rules and author tables. They are the 
last two items in that list of the three posses- 
sions that, we are told, will carry us safely 
alike through the joys and the trials of this 
uncertain world — Religion, Love of books, 


and a Sense of humor. To be sure, the libra- 
rian needs all three of them; but it is the two 
latter that I would touch upon as important 
in the specific category of aids in library 
work. 

Love of books is seldom included in the re- 
quired qualifications of a library worker. Li- 
brarians are sadly familiar with the young 
woman whose application for a place in li- 
brary service is based upon the all-sufficient 
reason that it is such light ladylike work, and 
that she is so fond of reading; and it is, per- 
haps, owing to her persistence that the ques- 
tion of a liking for books seldom figures in 
library examinations. Indeed, I do not count 
this love of books as a qualification for li- 
brary service, but as an aid in library work. 
The love of books will not make one a quick 
or accurate indexer; it will not give efficiency 


in the rush of the charging desk, a clear mind 
in classification, or the power to direct a 
board of directors; its gifts are intimate and 
personal ones, and its influence upon work‘ 
comes mainly through its influence upon char- 
acter. In considering it, we step aside from 
the machinery of the workshop and enter a 
dominion of the spirit, which is the heritage 
of all the world. The vast majority will 
never claim their share in that heritage. Li- 
brarians are too apt to regard the love of 
books as a quality that may be implanted in 
the average breast by a judicious issue of 
two books (one non-fiction) on a single card, 
or by cherishing the youthful mind in the 
warmth and sunshine of the children’s 
To these measures and others like them we 
owe an immense development of the reading 
habit and a greatly increased knowledge of 
the usefulness of books as tools; but the love 
of books is a thing apart from these; it may 
be developed, but it cannot be created. It is 
like the wind of the spirit; it bloweth where 
it listeth, and it is no more a universal at- 
tribute of mankind than brown eyes or math- 
ematical skill or any other physical or mental 
characteristic. Wherever it exists, no matter 
how various in degree or manifestation, it 
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means the enrichment of life and the deepen- 
ing of capacities for enjoyment and for effort. 
Its aids are various — forgetfulness of trials, 
courage for fresh endeavor — but of them all 
I would put first that of pure pleasure, the 
sheer joy that comes in association with the 
beloved figures that are dearer and more vital 
than many an every day acquaintance. What 
complete happiness was that which long ago 
glowed in the smal! reader’s every fibre, when, 
before the entranced inner vision, the Knight 
of the Leopard was seen emerging free from 
dishonor and the secret of “The talisman” 
was revealed! Or when for the first time we 
saw FitzJames stand with covered head in the 
court circle, and watched as 

“His chain of gold the King unstrung, 

The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he flung, 

Then gently drew the glittering band 

And laid the clasp in Ellen’s hand.” 

This is the happiness of romantic senti- 
ment; very much like falling in love, which 
indeed it frequently results in. I do not know 
how far the heroines of fiction are irresistible 
in this direction (though I fancy Rebecca the 
Jewess, and Ethel Newcomb, and the Mistress 
of the Crossways have made their conquests), 
but falling in love with heroes is a delightful 
occupation, and can be varied with perfect 
propriety and safety to suit the demands of 
the mood and the moment. 

Then there is the happiness of laughter and 
good cheer. Think of the joy that Mrs. 
Gamp has diffused in “this pilgian’s projiss 
of a mortial wale;” of the debt tired and 
troubled mortals owe to the Wilfer family, 
and Mr. Silas Wegg, to the ingenious Mr. 
Charles O’Malley, to the Snark and the Che- 
shire cat, and all the familiar figures that 
have added to the gayety of the world. There 
are other phases of this gift of pleasure — in 
the storm of tragic emotion, the charm of 
melody, and the happiness of being miserable 
over other people’s woes — and it seems that 
this gift must come first among the aids that 
the love of beoks brings to the brightening 
of life. 

The bond between others created by a 
common sympathy is another of the aids that 
comes to us from this source. For the libra- 
rian, brought into direct relations with the 
public, there can be few more potent aids 
than this. We all are quick to recognize this 
bond. In casual acquaintance a phrase, an 
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allusion, gives the sign of the freemasonry of 
books, and there is open instantly that de- 
lightful prospect of a common ground where- 
in to project mutual ventures of exploration. 
In the library, of all places, should prevail 
this fellowship of books. Not the most per- 
fected charging methods or the freest access 
can take the place of the sympathy between 
librarian and reader which it will give. The 
public is quick to realize and respond to this 
freemasonry. Many a time have I seen read- 
ers wait determinedly to consult a certain 
assistant on the choice of some book, for no 
other reason but that they were sure of an 
interested answer; many times have I en- 
countered the quelling rebuff of utter indif- 
ference that is too often regarded as the “offi- 
cial manner” of those that serve in libraries, 
and that doubtless inspired the irate Irish- 
woman’s protest against “thim young divils 
forninst the counter.” If this feeling of the 
fellowship of books is a boon to the reader, 
whose connection with the library is infre- 
quent and temporary, how much more must 
it be a precious aid to the librarian, whose 
working hours are passed in a constant asso- 
ciation with books that is apt to breed indif- 
ference if not distaste? For it will bring the 
magic leaven of interest to lighten labor, and 
what that means only those know who have 
gauged the difference between congenial 
work and uncongenial drudgery. 

There is a third aid to add to these gifts 
of pleasure and of sympathy with others — 
the broadening of mind and deepening of per- 
ceptions that must come with a real love of 
books. Personal experience here disproves 
the arguments which would show that there 
is no sound basis for the theory of “evolu- 
tion in reading” — an expression that means 
simply that persons who at first care only for 
books of slight value may by the simple proc- 
ess of reading be brought to care for better 
and higher literature. Given the love of 
books and this result must follow. See in 
one’s own experience how through books 
one’s standards have been changed and one’s 
horizon broadened. Books that ten years 
ago meant nothing to us are to-day almost as 
fibers of our being; books that ten years ago 
seemed revelation of life were long since 
sloughed off and forgotten. Formal educa- 
tion with its drill and its insistent claims, 
gives the best equipment for the world’s 
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work; add to it the love of books, and we 
have the crowning touch; but the love of 
books alone means education in its truest 
sense, through association with ideals and 
images of knowledge, beauty and power, that 
must unconsciously impart their influence. 
Such education is in large measure an un- 
conscious process. Study there must often 
be, and a receptive mind always, but never do 
books give of their treasures so generously 
as when, with Mrs. Browning, 
“we read our books, 

Without considering whether they are fit 

To do us good. Mark there. We get no good 

3y being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And profits. ... So much help 

From so reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
its beauty and salt of truth, 
the right good from a book.” 


calculating 
much 


Impassioned for 
then we get 
“Reading for profit” in the sense of a 
transaction undertaken for value received is 
a popular pursuit; but it is not directly con- 
nected with the real education that books im- 
part. I do not believe that this education is 
likely to be secured through “courses” of 
reading, except in so far as these are made 
personal and individual, and I am sure libra- 
rians of all people must know how superficial 
and unsound is much of the “culture” ex- 
ploited through this medium. For it is very 
apt to be a second-hand article, and to suffer 
from the influence of manuals, epitomes, com- 
mentaries and interpretations. To its devel- 
opment we have “The best of Browning,” 
chosen for us, with explanatory diagrams; 
the “World’s best literature,” labelled and 
condensed into handy digestive tablets; and 
the Rubaiyat prepared with an introduction 
“for those who on their first introduction to 
Omar Khayyam find it difficult to understand 
FitzGerald’s rendering.” In this last work 
there is to be found an explanation of the 
abstruse stanza: 


“The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 


Turns Ashes — or it prospers; and anon 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 

Lighting a little hour or two — is gone. 

We may be grateful to be informed that this 
means that life is short, and that human 
hopes are like snow melting in the sunshine; 
but it seems as if the human intellect, un- 
aided, might have found a fairly satisfactory 
solution of those verses. When we take our 
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reading like a medical prescription its results 
are not likely to be very vital, or its in- 


fluence permanent. The preparation of indi- 
vidual courses of reading, on the other hand, 
is a wholesome and agreeable pastime in 
which most people who love books indulge 
freely. Like the preparation of New Year's 
resolutions it is for the 
conscience and the imagination than for prac- 
tical execution. This is 
the love of books is always influenced by that 


more an exercise 


inevitable because 


unknown quantity, the personal element. It 
is that which makes futile the attempt to 
specify just what are “the best books” —an 
occupation beloved of newspaper editors. For 
that phrase “the best books” really 
means, within certain canons, is “the books 
that are best fo me.’ To many of us it is 
more apt to mean “the books that I think I 
ought to think are best;” and we try to be- 
lieve that if we were cast away on a desolate 


what 


island we should choose to have with us for 
comfort and inspiration Buckle’s “History of 
civilization” and De Quincey’s essays, and 
Chaucer’s works, or the other five or six or 
ten books that Sir John Lubbock, or Hamil- 
ton Mabie or somebody else has chosen for 
us —although we feel a lurking cer- 
tainty that we never intend to choose them 
until we are reduced to that extremity. Those 
books that we have chosen, that we love and 
return to and that have become part of our- 
selves, as beloved books do, are the “best 
books” so far as we are concerned; and it is 
rather pleasant to feel that no other person 
is likely to have just the selection 
They may not all be counted in a prize-list 
of masterpieces —but that is of very little 
moment. For I do not believe that among 
any half dozen persons, really loving and 
knowing books, you will find one who, if 
honest, will not confess utter indifference to 
acknowledged masterpiece of litera- 
ture. In the cause of literary honesty it 
would be interesting some day to supplement 
the stock “symposiums” upon “Great books 
that have helped me” with a symposium upon 
“Great books that have bored me.” A little 
experiment once undertaken in that direction 
brought amusing One con- 
fessed that in youth and age he had never 
been able to read “Robinson Crusoe;” an- 
other looked back upon’ Dante as producing 
the most unmitigated boredom she could re- 
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call; another, in a whisper, added “Sartor 
Resartus” to the list; one unfortunate being 
remarked that Scott had always seemed dull 
to him; and my own contribution to the 
record embraced “Paradise lost” and the 
“Faery queen.” 

This freedom of choice lies, of course, 
within certain canons. We may be bored by 
Robinson Crusoe if we find delight in Steven- 
son, or Wordsworth, or Marcus Aurelius, or 
their fellows; admiration for Gibbon and af- 
fection for Meredith are quite compatible 
with joy in the high-piled mysteries of Du 
Boisgobey, or a weakness for the marsh- 
mallows of Mrs. Burnham or the Roman can- 
dles of Miss Corelli; but if the only books 
that have not bored us are “The master 
Christian,” and “Peck’s bad boy,” and “Lena 
Rivers” — why then our tastes and inclina- 
tions have no concern with the real world 
of books. 

The education that books impart is of all 
things eclectic. I suppose there is nothing 
except travel that is so broadening to the 
range of vision as a wide and varied love of 
books. It sets in contrast prejudices, ideals 
and tenets of every shade and quality, and 
from the conflict brings recognition of the 
good in each. It gives quickness in sym- 
pathy and deliberation in judgment — for 
where so much is good that varies in kind 
and in degree, who can venture a hasty opin- 
ion? It imparts a familiarity with history 
and the social life of the world, and of the 
impulses and characteristics of our own day 
that can be gained in no other way; and in 
bringing to us this knowledge it should fit 
us to make the best of all the world gives 
us. To the librarian its supreme gift should 
be the power of entering into the minds of 
his public — of putting himself in the place 
not of one class of readers, but of al- 
most every class. For it should teach him 
not only to sympathize with the ardor of the 
scholar, to tolerate his eccentricities, and to 
know, from his own experience, how to meet 
the demands of those who seek the best and 
highest; but also, with a real understanding, 
to meet half way those whose demands are 
on a lower plane, and who are entering ig- 
norantly and with hesitation into paths he 
too has strayed in, that may lead them to 
wider fields of knowledge and of beauty. 

We have noted the three chief aids that 
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the love of books brings to the enrichment of 
life — pleasure, that is independent of exter- 
nal conditions; sympathy with others of like 
tastes; and development, almost unconscious, 
of mind and spirit. There is a danger com- 
monly associated with the love of books that 
has not been touched upon — partly because 
that danger does not, so far as I have found, 
seriously threaten the librarian of to-day. 
This is the danger of becoming a bookworm. 
The character is more familiar through the 
pages of fiction than in real life; but it ex- 
ists, and while it has its faults these are not 
without compensating virtues. The book- 
worm is not usually either unmanageable or 
dangerous; indeed, he is generally tractable 
and helpfully disposed —and to his kindly 
services many a library reader will give grate- 
ful testimony. But it is true, nevertheless, 
that books should not shut human beings 
from our mind, or wrap us in a veil of ab- 
straction from practical things. The proper 
study of mankind is man, and books should 
make us find people more interesting and 
help to the interpretation and understanding 
of human impulses, emotions, and achieve- 
ments. It is the humanity in books that 
makes them so dear. Think of the revela- 
tions of the human soul that have come to 
us through the pages of romance. Becky 
Sharp, Tito Melema, poor foolish Hetty of 
“Adam Bede”—do they not set us in the 
midst of the current of human life? So, to 
have enjoyed “The egoist” should be to look 
henceforth with clearer vision upon the subtle 
mysteries of Self; and to have shared the 
friendship of Mulvaney, Otheris and Learoyd, 
should be to know more fully how strong are 
the bonds that knit all sorts and conditions 
of men into one fellowship. 

If the love of books is a gift that influ- 
ences most strongly the inner life of its pos- 
sessor, the sense of humor is a quality that 
interweaves happily and_ usefully in every 
relation of life. Nowhere do we need it more 
than in our daily work, to soften the small 
asperities and temper the little frictions that 
are far more trying in the long run than any 
quick, frank collision of wills or opinions. I 
remember one librarian telling of the lamenta- 
tions of a friend who had just learned of her 
entrance into the profession. “Oh, dear,” 
said the friend, “now I suppose you will be- 
gin to grow cross.” And she replied to an 
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amazed interrogation, “Well, I don't kiuow 
why, but cooks and librarians are always 
cross.” 

There is, perhaps, a grain of truth in the 
sweeping accusation; for library work, like 
most sedentary pursuits, is apt to bear upon 
the nerves, and rasped nerves will make cross 
librarians. But there 1s no better nerve seda- 
tive than a sense of humor; it shows petty 
annoyances in their true pettiness, and it 
turns exasperation into amusement. It sets 
things in their proper relative proportions, 
and it is an admirable check upon that com- 
mon tendency to regard ourselves as rare 
exotics of commonsense and brilliancy flour- 
ishing unheeded in a world of incapables 
There are always times when we share the 
feelings of the old Quaker lady, who philoso- 
phized to her husband: “This is a queer 
world, John. Everybody is queer but thee 
and me, and thee’s a little queer. But a 
wholesome sense of humor keeps us from 
taking these moods too seriously. We appre- 
ciate how sound are our criticisms of the 


” 


. world in general, but we can smile also at 


our tendency to hold the world to an account 
for disregarding those criticisms. Reformers, 
it is said, seldom possess a strong sense of 
humor, and this must be true; if they did, 
many great movements, perhaps, would never 
have been carried through, and many foolish 
ones would certainly never have been begun 
For it is true that in some respects the sense 
of humor does rather debar one from enter- 
ing into intense enthusiasm — fanaticisms 
often —and its cultivation carried too far 
may limit our spiritual vision. Yet though it 
may now and then have been a brake upon 
some of the wheels of progress, think on the 
other hand what it has dore to reveal shams, 
and to laugh out of existence false and foolish 
customs. It is hardly worth while to con- 
sider its dangers—for there will never be 
enough of it to go around, and if we have 
received our share we may well be thankful! 

If the sense of humor may be sometimes 
dangerous when applied to the large things 
of life, I doubt if it is ever other than help- 
ful in its relation to the smaller things. It 
is a common charge that women lack this 
quality —and as a rule we must admit, I 
fear, the soundness of the charge. Women 


have often a quicker sense of the ridiculous, 
and a sharper wit, than men; but they are 
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not usually endowed with a sense of humor 
as broad or as quickly wholesome in its in- 


fluence. One notes this in the various fields 
of women’s work, and where men and women 
work together one must often p ive fhe 
contrast I have tried to indicate. In schools, 
in libraries, in literary and journalistic work, 
a network of 


artournings 


one is too apt to step within 
fatal feminine “feelings,” petty 
and bickerings, that are as absurd as they are 
distracting. A look, a smile, a casual word 
rankles, becomes a slight, and then 
ance, and then a permanent barrier between 


a 


workers in a common field and for a common 
cause. Men have the same weakness, but as 
a rule it is less evident. Two men who dis- 
agree are most likely to adopt the simple 


course of openly characterizing each other, 
with entire frankness and sincerity, as pirates, 
horsethieves, and blackguards. Thus they re- 
lieve their minds; then in a few hours they 
disappear amicably to lunch together, and the 
paths of peace are smooth and untroubled. 
With them also the sense of humor is more 
apt to come into play to settle differences of 
opinion and turn a quarrel into 
laughter. The familiar story of FitzJames 
O’Brien and Norman McLeod 
this point. I do not know how many readers 
of to-day know those two names; but Mc 
Leod was a young writer of much poetic 
promise whose “Pynnshurst” may not yet be 
quite forgotten, and O’Brien was the brilliant 
young Irishman whose short stories and stray 
verses belong permanently to American liter- 
ature. Both belonged to the group of young 
writers, artists and journalists that flourished 
in New York in the late ‘50s —of whom 
Theodore Winthrop was one, and William 
Winter and perhaps one or two others are 
still with us. O’Brien and McLeod were 
good comrades, and at a certain season of 
great financial depression they shared to- 
gether one small room and a 
Here late one right an argument arose be 
tween them, which was continued with heat 
and vehemence. Then a statement by one was 
contradicted by the other, and instantly the 
two hot-headed youths were on the brink of 
a duel. In a few angry words the challenge 
was made and accepted. Then O’Brien, turn- 
ing upon his shoulder and heaving the bed- 
clothes about his form, remarked with wrath- 
“Very well, sir; you kn where 
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to find me in the morning.” And then the 
absolute absurdity of the words under exist- 
ing circumstances overcame them both, and 
the quarrel vanished in a shout of laughter. 

It is not possible to touch upon the various 
ways in which a sense of humor lightens 
routine and gives interest to many a task 
that without it must be passive drudgery. 
Nowhere has it better possibilities for mani- 
festation than in work which brings one into 
contact with people, and in his relations with 
the public the librarian must often bless its 
cheering influence. Even in the humblest 
work it makes performance less mechanical 
and one comes across its manifestations in 
many an unexpected way. In one library an 
assistant charged with the tiresome task of 
running through catalogs of: books printed 
between 1800 and 1860 and checking the is- 
sues of certain years, found amusement and 
really interesting results in noting odd and 
absurd titles, mainly of old sermons, admon- 
itory counsels for the edification of youth, 
end other quaint and curious literature of our 


fathers. Another evolved an ingenious de- 
velopment of attendance statistics. She was 
assigned one afternoon in place of her regu- 


lar work to the charge of a men’s reading 


By Samvuet H. Ranck, Librarian Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library 


A DEFINITION or two may help to put the 
speaker and his hearers on common ground 
— to the advantage of both. By public library 
we should understand a library that belongs 
to the people and is managed by them through 
their chosen representatives. It is more than 
a free library or a charitable institution. The 
first business of a public library is to make 
its constituency realize that the library be- 
longs to them; and this is the first and the 
most important step in making it a factor in 
its community. Let me illustrate the feeling 
many people have on this matter of owner- 
ship. For a number of years a branch li- 
brary in Grand Rapids was maintained in a 
settlement house, but many people in the 
neighborhood would not come to it, simply 
because it was in a settlement house, which 


* Read before the National Municipal League, at 
Buffalo, N, Y., Nov. 15, 1910. 
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room, and was asked later if she had not 
found it very stupid. “Oh, no,” was the re- 
ply, “I thought it was quite interesting. I 
kept the record of attendance in a new way. 
Usually they just put down a little straight 
mark for every reader that comes in, but I 
changed that. If he was tall, I put a long 
mark, and if he was short I put a little mark, 
and if he was good-looking I put a curly 
mark. Of course,” in a reflective addition, 
“sometimes you make mistakes. Once I put 
one man down as a plain straight mark, and 
then after I had looked up some magazines 
for him I found he was quite nice looking, so 
I had to rub him out and make him curly.” 
This is but a partial and inadequate presen- 
tation of the arguments that can be advanced 
for the two qualities of love of books and a 
sense of humor, as aids in library work. All 
who have tested them can bear witness to 
their strength and value, but if that were 
attempted the “experience meeting” might 
outlast the century. All that I would say in 
conclusion is to urge that every library work- 


er in making out lists of personal supplies . 


for professional service should include, among 
card trays, red ink, clips and pins and rubber 
bands — these two aids in library work. 


was associated in their minds with charity. 
A year ago this branch was moved to a 
public school building in the same neighbor- 
hood, and at once the use of the library 
more than doubled, many persons coming to 
it who would not come before. 

We need to re-define our conception of a 
library, especially a public library. The 
newer conception is more than an institution 
for the circulation of books, or in which 
books and periodicals may be read. It is 
rather an institution for the dissemination of 
ideas, a municipal bureau of information, 
and therefore it must use other agencies than 
books and periodicals in carrying on its 
work. 

The word civic is one toward which I have 
always had a feeling of prejudice, for it sug- 
gests the man from whom I first heard it, a 
former Congressman from the state of Penn- 
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This most excellent gentleman in 
was constantly talking 
civics,” and somehow I 
with his habit of using 
words more or less high sounding. For ex- 
ample, referring to a question he had just 
asked, he put it in this wise: “And I pro- 
pound the interrogatory with supereminent 
disquietude.” In this paper I shall use civic 
in its largest sense, that is, relating to man 
as a member of society rather than in the 
limited sense of “city” or “municipal.” 
The next most important work of the pub- 
lic library is to get hold of children and to 
reading of 


sylvania. 
my early boyhood 
about “civic” and 
associate the word 


develop in them a taste for th« 
good books and the ability to get ideas from 
the printed page—an ability which comes 
only through extended practice. The child 
of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow, and 
when we think of development we have in 
mind to-morrow rather than to-day. The 
library in dealing with the child is therefore 
preparing the way for future civic growth. 
Now it is a fact that the average school child 
does not get enough reading in his regular 
school work, or in his home, to develop in 
him the ability to get ideas with ease from 
the printed page. He often gets only the 
ability to say words. To the extent that a 
child fails in his ability to get ideas from 
print, he is handicapped in much of his work 
for life. 

In recent years it has been my privilege to 
interview personally a good many boys and 
girls who have left school permanently by 
the time they have reached the eighth grade 
or before, with reference to reading that 
would enable them to fit themselves better for 
the work that they were doing; and the 
thing that has impressed itself most in these 
interviews has been the fact that so many of 
them have so little reading power, with the 
result that they cannot readily get the ideas 
of cthers as they are to be found in print. 
Everyone here will realize that this is a 
serious handicap. 

Another point in this connection is that 
some people read the same matter six times 
as fast as others, as was demonstrated some 
years ago in a number of experiments by the 
department of psychology at Wellesley Col- 
lege; and, furthermore, that those who read 
six times as fast get more out of their read- 
ing as a rule than those who read only one- 
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sixth as girl who has 
acquired the ability to get ideas in one-sixth 
the time of others, and at the same time get 
them better, has in the same 
advantage that the modern express train has 
over the means of travel that was used by 
our great-grandparents. 

Another phase of the library's 


fast. The boy or 


many ways 


vork with 


children is the relation between reading and 
retardation. There are, of course 


iany ele 
ments that enter into retardat 
or mental deficiency, poor 
overcrowding in the sci 
systems of some of our Cities spending 
as much as thirty per cent. of th » and 
effort in repeating work, throug! fact 
that so many of the children cannot make 
their grades, and consequently are obliged to 
take the work over — spend two years on the 
work that should be done in one. It is sig 
nificant in this connection that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the cities that have the highest per- 
centage of retardation are the cities where 
the public library is the lowest 
number of children: in other words, a highly 
developed system of work with children in 
our libraries helps reduce the 
number of repeaters in the schools. It may 
be said in passing that some of the very best 
work of the library with school children may 
be seen right here in Buffalo. 
What retardation means in 
shown most clearly in a recent article in the 
Boston Globe, discussing the school expen 
ditures in Boston, by Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education. In the 
last ten years fuel and light for the Boston 
schools increased 37 per cent.; in recent years 
the size of the classes has been reduc 
20 per cent., thereby tending to 
that extent the salary account and 
the additional school rooms and their main- 
tenance; the number of high schools 
the cost is about twice that in the first six 
grades, has increased about 25 per cent. in 
recent years, the number of pupils entering 
in 1910 being more than three times the num- 
ber entering in 1800; kindergarten, sloyd, 
physical training, medical inspection, school 
nurses, pensions for teachers, all require 
wholly new expenditures in 
pared with thirty-five or 
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might be mentioned But the significant 
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thing in Boston, in spite of the increases just 
enumerated, is the fact that the expenditures 
per pupil in 1908 (the last published report) 
than two dollars less than 
were in 1875, the exact figures 
years being $34.52, 1908, 
and $36.54, 1875. How has this reduction in 
the cost per pupil been possible? Let me 
use Dr. Winship’s exact words: “The reduc- 
tion of the course from nine to eight years 
has already had its influence. But the great 
reduction comes from the 30 per cent. who 
used to take two years to do one year’s work, 
to 10 per cent.” In other words, the retard- 
ation in 1g08 was only one-third as great as 


were more 
they 


for the. two 


in 1875 

This relation between the reading of the 
children and retardation has been recently 
shown from a different point of view by 
Superintendent E. E, Ferguson, of the public 
schools of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. For 
a number of years Mr. Ferguson has been 
getting the names of the books read by each 
child each year while he was in the different 
grades. In this way for a number of school 
buildings he has each child’s reading in the 
4th grade, the 5th grade, the 6th grade, 
and so on. His records in this particular 
show that the children who read the fewest 
books or the poorest books are the ones who 
fail to make their grades, and that those who 
read the most good books (not too many of 
course) are those who make their grades, 
and that the children of poor standing who 
can be induced to begin reading books worth 
while steadily improve in all their work and 
have no more trouble to make their grades. 
The point of Mr. Ferguson’s investigations 
is that whenever the child is led to read 
good books his standing and work imme- 
diately begin to improve in all his subjects. 

Space prevents my discussing the work our 
libraries are doing in displacing vicious books 
and reading for the young, and how the 
opening of a branch library often reduces 
the number of cases that get into our juvenile 
courts. 

In developing the reading work among 
children in public libraries the story hour, 
systematic instruction in the use of books 
and the library, and various other features 
have used The story hour 
when rightly used is an introduction to liter- 
ature, and to the reading of hooks, and as 
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such belongs in the modern public library. 
The use of pictures, illustrated lectures, etc., 
may all be used for both children and adults 
in the same way—as roads to books. 

The library as a factor in the business life 
of our cities is very little developed. I mean 
by this that in few cities do our business 
men and our working men use books and 
with their daily 
Some 


periodicals in connection 
work to the extent that they might. 
of our corporations have recently learned the 
value of libraries as tools of business, and 
are putting in regularly trained librarians to 
look after and keep in touch with things of 
this kind. Ideas, facts, knowledge, are ever 
of the greatest value to the business man. 
These things are always worth dollars and 
cents, and most business men and corpora- 
tions spend loads of good money to get them. 
The public library as a factor in greater busi- 
ness and industrial efficiency is only at the 
beginning of its development. The libraries 
of Newark, Pittsburgh, and Detroit are 
among those that have developed certain 
lines of this work in a most interesting way. 

Another field of the library’s activity until 
recently but little developed is its relation 
to municipal problems and municipal admin- 
istration. Personally I believe that bad gov- 
ernment in our American cities has been due 
more to ignorance and inefficiency than to 
dishonesty. With the constant changing of 
officials new men have been making the same 
mistakes in every department of municipal 
government which the study of reports or a 
knowledge of what other cities are doing or 
have done would have prevented. The li- 
brary ought to be the fact-well for the city 
official, and the time is coming when public 
opinion will demand that he use its resources 
to aid him. 

But in this department the library can do 
even more important work for the citizen 
than for the public official, for after all an 
intelligent public opinion is absolutely essen- 
tial to maintain efficiency in city administra- 
tion. A collection of books and periodicals 
on all kinds of municipal problems is of the 
utmost importance to the community and to 
its civic life. When our people can act on 
sound knowledge we can have good govern- 
ment in our cities — and not before. In many 
of our cities the public library is the arsenal 
to which members of all sorts of local or- 
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ganizations — women’s clubs, study clubs, im- 
provement associations —are constantly go- 
ing for material for discussions, debates, 
and papers on every kind of public question. 
Some of our libraries systematically follow 
up all local programs and announcements to 
invite those scheduled for papers or talks 
to call on the library for information on their 
particular topic, offering to assemble the ma- 
terial they will need in advance of their 
coming. Several hundred letters a year are 
written to such persons regularly in Grand 
Rapids, and most of these people make use 
of the material provided for them in this 
way. In its direct effect on the public opin- 
ion of the community I regard this work as 
of much importance. 

Let me illustrate in some detail how the 
library may aid in creating public opinion. 
In March, 1905, the Public Library of Grand 
Rapids, in its course of free lectures, brought 
Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, dean of the Medical 
department of the University of Michigan, to 
the city to give a lecture on tuberculosis. As 
part of the advertising of its lectures the 
library always pushes its books on the sub- 
ject of the lecture, and for information on 
the latest books on tuberculosis we wrote to 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, then secretary of 
the National Society for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. Dr. Farrand urged 
that the occasion should be used for the 
formation of a local society. The library 
did not feel that it was its function to or- 
ganize a society in this way, but turned the 
suggestion over to persons who were inter- 
ested and who used the lecture at the library 
as a means for working up interest in the 
formation of an organization. A society was 
formed, and a few months later the society, 
in codperation with the library, brought to 
the city a large tuberculosis exhibition, with 
lectures during the day and evening. Some 
twelve or fifteen thousand persons were 
brought to the exhibit in the library building, 
nearly one hundred thousand pieces of printed 
matter were distributed, and the people were 
thoroughly informed on the whole subject 
of tuberculosis in a way that they had never 
been before. After these ideas had been so 
widely disseminated in the community there 
was little difficulty in getting from the city 
council money for pushing municipal work 
to care for and to eliminate this disease. As 
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a result of the campaign inaugurated in this 
way, and kept up ever since by the society, 
the death rate from tuberculosis in Grand 
Rapids as compared with the previous five 
years has materially decreased, from 110 per 
100,000 population to 91, so that now the 
death rate for the city is much lower than 
the rate for the state, whereas before it was 
much higher. For the last two years the 
death rate from tuberculosis was less than 
80. It should be added, however, that the 
low rate of the last two years is partly du 
to the fact that the deaths which occur at 
the city’s tuberculosis sanitorium do not ap 
pear in the city’s vital statistics, for thi 
sanitorium is outside the city limits. Never 
theless, if all the deaths at the sanitorium 
were charged to the city there is still a most 
satisfactory showing for the efforts put forth 
to check this disease. 

Do not get the idea from this illustration 
that the library was responsible for all this. 
It simply set things in motion for spreading 
abroad the latest scientific information on 
this subject, and the public did the rest; and 
that I believe is all that a library should do 
on matters of this kind. It would be a fatal 
mistake for the library to use its energies 
directly for propaganda work. Its great 
business is the spreading of knowledge and 
light. 

President Woodrow Wilson, or perhaps I 
should say Governor-elect Wilson, in an ad- 
dress before the Civic League of St. Louis a 
year ago last March, in referring to the func- 
tion of knowledge in a democratic society, 
used these words: 


“And, if you want the real free judgment of 
opinion which is genuinely democratic, how are you 
going to get it? There is only one channel, the 
channel of knowledge. The only way in which to 
have a common knowledge is to have a common 
information with regard to what is going on; to 
have that information absolutely candid; to have it 
abundantly full, so that there will be no debate as 
to the facts after the people know the circumstances, 
and then let opinion form as it will.” 


This thought of Dr. Wilson is the idea 
that is back of the movement that has estab- 
lished municipal reference libraries such as 
those in Baltimore, Newark, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and recently in Kansas City, or mu- 
nicipal reference departments in public li- 
braries. I could easily use all the time al- 
lotted me m giving instances where cities 
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have profited immensely by having access to 
accurate knowledge of this kind from the 
public library or a municipal reference li- 
brary. The value of knowledge in this di- 
rection will of course be appreciated by 
everyone here. Not one of us believes that 
ignorance is a foundation for progress. 

Perhaps in no one phase of municipal ad- 
ministration have our cities been weaker than 
in a complete knowledge of the facts bearing 
on municipal business. The corporation or 
private interests which a city must deal with 
are generally loaded with information or mis- 
information from a wide range of cities or 
sources, while the city usually is not, and 
therefore is at a great disadvantage. Not 
long ago I was present at a little dinner party 
where the matter was discussed in a casual 
sort of way how the street railway company 
in that town was quietly at work gathering 
facts to use in its campaign for a new fran- 
chise even now ten years in the future. 
I asked the question, “And who is gathering 
information in the interests of the city on 
this franchise question ten years hence?” 
The answer was, “Why, no one, of course.” 
Every city needs a department to gather in- 
formation of this kind, and it requires no 
lengthy argument to show that the library 
can be, and ought to be, the most important 
municipal agency in the city for the gather- 
ing and spreading of accurate knowledge on 
all matters relating to the welfare of the city 
and the citizen. 

In this connection permit me to quote these 
words from Mr. E. S. Martin in a recent 
number of Harper's Magazine, because they 
express so admirably the one thing for which 
the modern public library stands: 


“The great hope of the world is in the accumula- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge —including that 
better understanding of human relations which came 
to earth with Christiarity—and its transmutation 
into wisdom and power.” 

Our public libraries are performing a most 
important civic work, not only for the cities, 
but for the country at large, in bringing to 
our foreign population a consciousness of 
what American ideas are and stand for. 
Much of the best work in this direction is 
done not alone through books but through 
lectures, and great free public lecture systems 
such as those conducted by the Board of 
Education in New York City and by the 
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public library of Philadelphia are coming to 
be more and more important as factors in the 
education of all classes of citizens. For the 
illustrated lecture can reach many where the 
book will fail. All this work is far removed 
from propaganda, and many of the people in 
the audiences will come to these lectures 
chiefly as a means of recreation —a most ex- 
cellent reason. Lectures on other cities, with 
pictures and incidental reference to all kinds 
of civic improvements carry with them un- 
consciously the seeds for future progress 
among the thousands who hear them. An 
other important factor in lectures, as well as 
books, periodicals, etc., is the appeal to, and 
the arousing of, the imagination. Woods 
Hutchinson has well said, “A stolid, impene- 
trable, pachydermatous imagination is the 
greatest foe of progress and enemy of human 
welfare.” 

Some of our public libraries, and Newark, 
N. J., is perhaps the best example, are doing 
a most splendid work in developing in the 
people of the city a city consciousness. It is 
a fact that most of the people in our cities 
have little conception of what their city is or 
stands for. The work that is being done and 
is still to be done in this direction is largely 
pioneer work. Most of the work libraries 
have done so far has been through lectures 
and exhibitions, but Newark has gone even 
further. The public library of that city, be- 
cause satisfactory material for the purpose 
did not exist (and this is true of almost 
every city) has had written and has pub- 
lished and widely circulated books and pam- 
phlets which give the people, and particularly 
the rising generation, a consciousness of how 
the city came to be, why it is what it is, and 
what it hopes to be. 

One reason why the library can do work 
of this kind better than any other municipal 
institution is the one so well expressed in a 
recent article in the Architectural Record, 
that “in any modern American city the public 
library is the institution which is most repre- 
sentative of the aspirations of the commu- 
nity”; for the public library is the one insti- 
tution that belongs to all the people, some- 
thing that cannot be said of our public 
schools in cities where sometimes one-third 
or more of the children are going to private 
or parochial schools. 

The primary business of our cities, how 
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ever, is not economic administration — im- 
portant as that is—but the making of citi- 
zens — intelligent, industrious, healthy and 
happy men and women. In this busi- 
ness the city of the future will con- 
cern itself more and more with social 
problems primarily, and with financial and 
administrative problems secondarily, to the 
extent that questions of finance and ad- 
ministration relate to fundamental social 
problems. The ideal city of the future will 
be the city where every man will be willing 
to have every other man in the city as his 
next door neighbor — willing because every 
other man will be worthy— worthy in in- 
telligence, in healthfulness, in cleanliness, and 
in character. In the civic development which 
will produce this city of the future, the public 
library is one (I shall be modest) of the 
most important factors. 


Nore. — After reading this paper Mr. Ranck used 
about three dozen lantern slides to describe and 
illustrate in greater detail some of the points made 
in the paper. The slides used referred to work 
being done by the libraries of Newark, Hagerstown, 
Md., Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Grand Rapids. 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS OF tg!o 


Tue following list of new books is intended 
not as a bibliography of the reference works 
of 1910, but merely as a rapid survey of cer- 
tain useful or representative books of this 
class published during the year in England 
and the United States: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


In this class the event of the vear has 
been the issue of part of the 11th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ‘Cambridge 
University Press), of which vols. 1-14, 4- 
Italic, were issued with the date 1910. The 
11th edition is the first complete revision 
since Ed. 9, and differs from previous editions 
in being arranged by more specific subjects. 

Two inexpensive encyclopedias have been 
issued during the year. “Appleton’s new 
practical cyclopedia” (N. Y., Appleton, $18) 
is a popular work in six volumes, planned 
especially for home and school use, but use- 
ful also for a small library which cannot 
afford one of the larger encyclopxdias. The 
make-up of the work is fair and the colored 
plates especially good for so inexpensive a 
publication, but some errors have already 
been pointed out. A much smaller work is 
“Every man’s encyclopedia,” by Arnold Vil- 
liers (London, Routledge, 3s. 6d.; N. Y., 
Dutton, $1.50), a concise, well arranged one- 
volume work, useful either as a desk ency- 


clopedia, or as an addition to the collection 
of handbooks of general information. 


DICTIONARIES 


Several of the standard dictionaries have 
been revised or supplemented. Two new vol 
umes have been added to the “Century Dic- 
tionary” (N, Y., Century, 1900-1910, $12), 
incorporating new words not in the main 
list and additional information about words 
already there. The second of these volumes 
contains a supplement to the “Century cyclo 
pedia of names,” which brings that useful 
work to date. A new and revised edition 
of Skeat’s “Etymological dictionary” (N. Y., 
Oxford University Press, $11.75) represents 
for this larger work the same thorough re 
vision that was given his “Concise etymo 
logical dictionary” in 


INDEXES 


The new five-yearly volume of the “Read- 
er’s guide” (Minneapolis, Wilson, $24) in- 
dexes some 99 periodicals for 1905-1909, in 
clusive. The general plan of the work is the 
same as that of the volume for 1900-1904, 
with the important exception that the new 
volume also indexes in the same alphabet 
some 430 works of general literature, thus 
practically forming a supplement to the “A 
L. A. index to general literature.” An im- 
portant new index in a field not before cov 
ered is the “Dramatic index for 1900, cover 
ing articles and illustrations concerning the 
stage and its players, with a record of books 
on the drama and texts of plays” (Boston 
Book Co., $3.50), which appeared originally 
in the Bulletin of Bibliography, and has been 
reprinted both as a separate volume and as 
part 2 of the “Annual magazine subject in 
dex” for 1909. The field is well covered, 
portraits and other illustrations are indexed 
with especial fulness, and the system of cross 
references is good. 


RELIGION 


In this subject four important reference 
sets are now being issued in parts or vol 
umes. The “Encyclopedia of religion and 
ethics” has now advanced as far as volume 2, 
the “New Schaff-Herzog” as far as volume 8, 
and the “Catholic encyclopedia” as far as 
volume 9. Of the “Encyclopedia of Islam's 
(London, Luzac, 3s. 6d. per pt.), which is 
planned for three volumes of 15 parts each, 
seven parts have now been issued, nearly 
completing the letter A, which for this sub 
ject is one of the most important parts of 
the alphabet. The articles so far included 
are excellent and scholarly, and the biblio 
graphic features are especially good. The 
geography, ethnology and biography of the 
Muhammedan peoples are dealt with, as well 
as their religion. The “Temple dictionary of 
the Bible,” by R. W. Ewing and J. FE. H 
Thomson (London, Dent, tos, 6d.; N. Y., 
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Dutton, $4) is a well printed work with good 
illustrations, which leans strongly to ‘the 
older conservative school of Biblical criticism. 
For statistics of religious organizations in 
this country the special report on Religious 
bodies, issued by the Bureau of the Census 
(2 vols., Washington, Govt. Print Off.) is 


of great importance. 
SOCIOLOGY 


The U. S. National monetary commission 
has issued a large quarto volume of 
“Statistics for Great Britain, Germany and 
France, 1867-1909,” which should prove very 
valuable for reference purposes. The sta- 
tistics, which are largely those of money, 
banks, etc., although some more general 
topics, stich as population, commerce and 
transportation are represented, have been 
furnished by various foreign experts. The 


“Bibliography of economics for 1909,” a 
cumulation of bibliographies appearing in 
the Journal of Political Economy, Feb- 


ruary, 1909, to January, 1910 (University 
of Chicago Press, $2.50) is a classified list 
including books and periodical articles in 
English and foreign languages. The publi- 
cation of the first volume of the “Interna- 
tional insurance encyclopedia,” edited by Dr. 
Isidore Singer (London and N. Y., American 
Encyclopedic Library Assoc., $5) marks the 
beginning of a new reference book in a field 
hitherto not well covered. This first volume 
is limited to biography of prominent men in 
any way connected with the history of insur- 
ance. Names of living men are included, the 
articles are in general adequate and the bib- 
liographic feature fairly good. Later vol- 
umes will deal with other aspects of the sub- 
ject than biography. 
USEFUL ARTS 


A new edition, the sixth, of Dr. G. M. 
Gould’s “Tllustrated dictionary of medicine” 
has been issued (Philadelphia, Blakiston, 
$14), and a new work based upon an older 
one in this same field is Cattell, H. W., “Lip- 
pincott’s new medical dictionary” (Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, $5), based upon “Lippin- 
cott’s Medical dictionary.” In electricity a 
convenient one-volume dictionary which will 
be useful in the smaller public library, is 
“Hawkin’s electrical dictionary, a cyclopedia 
of words, terms, phrases and data used in the 
electric arts, trades and sciences” (N. Y., 
Audel, $3.50). In form and plan this work 
is similar to “Hawkin’s mechanical diction- 
ary,” published by the same firm last year. 
The flood of non-alphabetical technical ency- 
clopedias published by the various corre- 
spondence schools has continued. Among 
these may be mentioned: “Cyclopedia of au- 
tomobile engineering,” 4 vols., $12, and “Cy- 
clopedia of carpentry and construction,” 4 
$12, both published by the American 


vols., 


School of Correspondence, Chicago. The ex- 
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cellent revised edition of “Spon’s workshop 
receipts” which was begun in 1909 has been 
extended by the publication of v. 4, covering 
the letters R— Wines (London, Spon, 3 s.) 
FINE ARTS 

The new edition of “Grove’s Dictionary of 
music and musicians” has been completed by 
the publication of vol. 5 (N. Y., Macmillan, 
$5), which finishes the alphabet and adds a 
supplement. A “Dictionary catalogue of 
operas and operettas,” by John Towers 
(Morgantown, W. Va, Acme Pub. Co., $7) 
is a title-a-line list of some 28,015 operas 
which have been performed on the public 
stage. For each title the composer’s name, 
nationality and dates are given, but no de- 
scriptive note or outline of plot. The main 
use of the work is for quick reference in as- 
certaining the name of the composer of any 
given opera. For outlines of plots of operas, 
an inexpensive new publication is “Opera 
stories,” by H. L. Mason (Boston, Mason, 
50 c.), which gives the plots, by acts, of 
something over 100 operas. Publications in 
other departments of the fine arts have been: 
Solon, L. M. E., “Ceramic literature, an ana- 
lytic index to the works published in all lan- 
guages on the history and technic of the cer- 
amic art” 660 p. (London, Griffin, 42s.), a 
very full and elaborate index-bibliography, 
sumptuously printed; “Art prices current, 
1908-1900, a record of sale prices at Chris 
tie’s” (London, Fine Arts Trade Journal, 
tos. 6d.), and, for the subject of sports and 
amusements, a new enlarged edition of the 
“Encyclopedia of sports,” by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, of which only volume 
1 is out so far (London, Heinemann, to s 
6d. a vol.). 

LITERATURE 

Most of the new reference books in this 
subject are author dictionaries. Of these the 
most important is: Cunliffe, R. J.. “A new 
Shakespearean dictionary” (London, Blackie, 
os.; N. Y., Scribner, $2.50), which aims to 
register all of Shakespeare’s words no longer 
forming part of the language, and to give 
for these definitions, quotations and refer- 
ences to the text. Proper names except cer- 
tain obscure geographical names have gen- 
erally been omitted. “A dictionary of char- 
acters in the Waverley novels of Sir Walter 
Scott,” by M. F. A. Husband (London, Rout- 
ledge, 8s. 6d.; N. Y., Dutton, $3) differs from 
the earlier “Waverley dictionary,” by May 
Rogers, in giving all the characters in one 
alphabetical list, instead of in separate lists 
for each story, and in referring to titles only, 
not to chapters. A companion volume to the 
Waverley dictionary is the “Thackeray dic- 
tionary,” by I. G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. 
A new bibliography of fiction which should 
be useful is Brown, Stephen J., “Reader’s 
guide to Trish fiction” (Longmans, 3s. 6d.), 
a classified list, with author but no title 
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index, of stories about Ireland and by 
Irish writers. There are full notes, which 
are descriptive rather than critical, and the 
main incidents and the bias of the stories are 


usually indicated 


HISTORY 


\ second supplement (vol. 7) to Larned’s 
“History for ready reference has been 1s- 
sued (Springfield, Nichols, $5), which covers 


the period 1901-1910. The new edition of 


Havdn’s “Dictionary of dates,” Ed. 25 (Lon- 
don, Ward Locke, 21s) brings this record 
down t the summer of 1910. A new 
edition of Low and Pulling’s “Dictionary 
of English history” (London and N ‘ 
Cassell, $3.50) 1s not entirely revised, 
but has such alterations and additions as 
ar nesessary to bring it to the acces- 

‘ George v. The history of the 


treatv relations of the United States is 
covered in the new compilation of “Treaties 
ind conventions, 1776-1909,” 2 vols. (Wash- 
ington, Govt, Print Off.). This supersedes 
all previous collections, and gives all treaties, 
etc.. of the period 1776-1909, whether now in 
force or not. Historical bibliographies of 
the year are: Andrews, Cc. M., “A bibliog- 
raphy of history for schools and libraries, 
with descriptive and critical annotations” 
(N. Y.. Longmans, 60c.), an excellent list; 
Cannon. H. L., “Reading references for Eng- 
lish history” (Boston, N. Y., ete. Ginn, 
$2.50); and Griffin, G. G. “Writings on 
“American history, 1908” (N. Y., Macmillan, 
$2.50), continuing her similar lists for 1906 
and 10907 
BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOG) 


New referenc books in the subject of 


biography have heen principally in the form 
of additions to the rapidly growing collection 
of dictionaries of contemporaries The first 
icctte of the “Canadian who’s who” (London, 
The Times, 4s.; Toronto, Musson Book Com- 
pany) is a small volume of 242 pages, com- 
piled on the same general plan as “Who's 
who in America” and including approxi- 
mately 2000 names. The sixth biennial issue 
of “Who's who in America,” 1o1o-rort (Chi- 
cago, Marquis, $5) contains 17,546 biogra- 
phies, 2831 of which are entirely new, and 
6411 references to articles not reprinted from 


” 


earlier issues. “American men of science, 
edited by J. M. Cattell (N. Y.., Science Press, 
$s) has appeared in a second edition, much 
revised and enlarged, including about one- 
third more names than the original edition 
of 1906. 

The important genealogical reference book 
of the year has been “American and English 
genealogies in the Library of Congress, pre- 
liminary catalogue” (Washington, Govt. 
Print. Of.). This lists some 3750 family his- 
tories, and with its full information and 
abundant cross-references should be of much 


use as a bibliography and check-list and for 
purpeses of inter-hbrary loans 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


lhe principal trade catalog of the year has 
been the new edition, 1910, of the “Referen 
catalogue of current literature” (London, 
Whitaker, 21s.; N. Y., Publishers’ W eekly, 
$s), now issued in three volumes instead of 
two volumes, as heretofore. The extra \ l- 
ume contains the very full authors, titles and 
subjects index. In American national bib 
liography, Evans’ “American bibliography” 
has been brought one step nearer completion 
by the publication of volume 6, which covet 
the years 1779-1785. In selection f hooks, 
a valuable aid is the new and revised edition 
(Fd. 3) of Sonnenschein’s “Best books,” part 
1 of which has been published (London, 
Routledge, 14s.; N. Y., Putnam, $3.50). [0 
works useful as bibliographies or catalogues 
of incunabula are: Peddie, R. A., “Conspec 
tus incunabulorum, an index catalogue of 
1sth century books” (London, Libraco, 10s 
6d. a pt.), of which part 1, A-B, has now 
been published, and the very fine catalog of 
the s4o choice incunabula in the Annmary 
3rown memorial at Providence, prepared by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard and printed at the Ox 
ford University Press at the expense of Gen 
Rush C. Hawkins. The “Conspectus” will 
be of use to anyone desiring to know what 
incunabula have been listed and where they 
are described, but Mr. Pollard’s catalog, with 
its full descriptions and scholarly historical 
notes on the work of the different printers 
represented, will serve also as a history of 
the growth of printing in the 15th century 

Tsapore G. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS, to1o 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Ashfield, Mass. $2,000 
tountiful, Utah....... 5,000 
Mill Valley, California 10,000 
Rockford, Ohio (Town and Township)... 7,500 
Theresa, New York..... 7,500 
Wallace, Idaho. ‘ 12,000 
West Point, Georgia... 5,000 
Edmonds, Washington 5,000 
Yates Center, Kansas pebaceusesesen 7,500 
Elizabeth, New Jersey wien 75,000 
Willows, California. .... 10,000 
Caribou, Maine........+ . 10,000 
De Funiak Springs, Florida..........-- 10,000 
Manti City, Utah............ 10,000 
Springy alk M ine ese 3,000 
Vincennes, Indiana....... 30,000 
Belvidere, Tlinois. 17,500 
Grundy Center, Towa 6,000 
Marshfield, Missouri ‘ 
North Manchester, Indiana ; 10,000 
North Platte, Nebraska. 12.900 

*Library donations to the amount of about 


$2<0.000 were made to Jan. 6, tort, which should 
count in oro, having been delayed for federal 
census results This explains apparent slackening 
of library work 
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Peres, 15,000 
Union City, Tennessee. ...... 10,000 
Walker, M innesota. TTT eee 6,500 
Westfield, Indiana........ 5,000 
Brockton, Massachusetts........ 75,000 
Hollister, California........ 10,000 
Osawatomie, Kansas........ 7,500 
Reading, Pennsylvania........ + 100,000 
Sunnyside, Washington..... 5,000 
New Richmond, Wisconsin...............+- 10,000 
Houston, Texas 15,000 
Worcester, Massachusetts (3 branch bldgs.). 75,000 
Duluth, Minnesota (branch blidg.)........ 20,000 
Warren Township, Illinois................ 5,000 
Savannah, Georgia 12,000 
Muskogee, Oklahoma...... 45,000 
Enfield, Connecticut... . 12,500 
Boswell, -ndiana ( Town. and Township)... 8,000 
Brookville, Indiana....... 10,000 
El Dorado, Kansas....... 10,000 
Hemet, 7,500 
Knoxville, Iowa........ 10,000 
Tulsa, Oklahoma........ 35,000 
New Canaan, 10,000 

Total, 55 library buildings........... $920,000 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 


Dell Rapids, South Dakota................ $1,000 
Eureka Springs, 3,000 
Winchester, Illinois....... 1,000 
1,000 
Laurens, lowa.......... 300 
Aitkin, Mimmesota..... 1,500 

Eight library increases.............- $16,300 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, CANADA 


Hespeler, Ontario....... $9,002 
Simcoe, Ontario........ 10,000 
Leamington, Ontario........ 10,000 
Regina, Saskatchewan........ 50,000 
New Liskeard, ++ 10,000 
Beaverton, Ontario....... 5,000 

Total, 7 library buildings........... $106,500 

INCREASES, CANADA 

Elora, Ontario........ $400 
Orillia, Ontario. 1,000 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 7,500 
Port Arthur, 10,000 
Preastom, Omtario...... 2,000 

Six library 22,900 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, ENGLAND AND WALES 


Granborough, England..... £200 
Vardley, «ses 10,000 
Lianddeiniolen, Wales..... 1,500 
Coventry, England........ 10,000 
Bulvan, England (library addition to Insti- 

Dolgelley, Wales. 1,000 
Huthwaite, England........ 2,000 

Total, 9 library buildings............ £34,837 
INCREASES, ENGLAND AND WALES 


Hackney, London (1 branch 3,000 
Deptford, London........ 3,000 


Total, 9 increases to previous gifts 
(incl. 1 new building)...... £13,551 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, SCOTLAND 


Wallyford (library and hail building) £ 
Guildtown (library and hall building) ot 
Bowness on Solway (library and hall bldg.) 158 
(library and ‘hall building) 248 
Total, 7 buildings........... £4,193 
INCREASES, SCOTLANI 
Kirkwall........ 62 
Four library increases...... £84. 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, IRELAND 
Total, 3 library buildings...... ove 
INCREASES, IRELAND 
Two library increases............. . £ 30 
ORIGINAL GIFT, SOUTH AFRICA 
Barberton, Transvaal... .. £900 
One library building........ pink £g00 


GIFTS TO COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Increases to previous gifts 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 5.D $10, 
Fargo College, Fargo, N. D....... ; ,000 
Two library increases............ .. $15,000 


TOTAL FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS, [9!I0 


U. S. and Canada, 62 buildings.......... .$1,026,5 
U. S. and Canada, 14 increases to pievious 


United Kingdom, 19 buildings...... 203,900 
United Kingdom, 15 increases to Previous 

gifts, incl. 1 new building............ 73,465 
South Africa, 1 building............-- 4,500 


80 new gifts, comprising 82 new buildings. 

29 increases to previous gifts, incl. 1 new 

Total, 83 new library ‘buildings $1,347,565 
Increases to previous college iibrary gifts. 15,004 


This makes the total of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
for public and college library buildings : 
1910 $1,362,565, aS against $1,876,250 in 1900 

The total of Mr. Carnegie’s library gifts t 
date (Dec. 31, 1910) is as follows: 


2062 public library buildings........... $51,159,965 
115 college library buildings........... 3,675,753 
2177 library buildings........ ..... .$54,835,718 
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NET FICTION 


From Houghton Mifflin Company a letter 
making the following statement in connection 
with the report of the Committee on Book 
buying on net fiction (see L. J., Feb., p. 74) 
has been received: 

“In the report of the midwinter meeting 
of the A. L. A. Council we notice a report of 
the Committee on Bookbuying in reference 
to net fiction. We regret to find in this re- 
port some statements which seem to us mis- 
leading, and which we feel should be cor- 
rected 

“Alluding to the discount to libraries the 
report that the 10 per cent. discount 
‘was not fixed as the result of a careful, 
scientific effort to arrive at a fair basis of 
differentiation, and that the booksellers them- 


says 


selves, with whom we deal, were not con- 
sulted.’ If you will refer to the discussions 
on this subject in the Booksellers’ Associa- 


tion as reported in the Publishers’ Weekly 
during the past years, and also refer to the 
communications of individual booksellers in 
the same periodical, we think you will find 
that this rate was adopted not only at the 
special request of the booksellers, but because 
they held that the conditions of the trade 
made this limited discount absolutely neces- 


sary for them, and that this decision was 
reached after a most careful and scientific 
study of the cost of doing business. We are 


glad to see that the A. L. A. has appointed a 
committee to confer with the booksellers, as 
we feel sure that it will be found that the 
facts do not justify the statement which we 
have quoted 

“Tt will also be found that while the net 
system has been in operation for about ten 
years, the publishers have refrained from in- 
cluding fiction until recently, and that they 
are now including it at the urgent request of 
the booksellers, a request which we feel the 
conditions of the business make necessary. 
Perhaps we may be pardoned for saying that 
one of the causes for the demoralization in 
the booktrade which led to the adoption of 
the net system was the competition for the 
library business, which Lad brought the 
prices at which books were sold ‘¢o libraries 
down to a point where the business was done 
at an absolute loss. 

“We also note that in the discussion fol- 
lowing the reading of the committee’s report 
a speaker said ‘he believed that the book- 
sellers were making less money on the $1.50 
net fiction rules than formerly, and that the 
publishers were the ones who were profiting 
by the new rules regarding net fiction.” It 
seems almost unnecessary to reply to this 
statement, and yet it may be accepted as cor- 
rect and lead to further misunderstanding. 
Under the old system a novel published at 
$1.50 we sold at wholesale (except in quan- 
tities) at oo c., and it was retailed from $1.08 
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to $1.20 east of the Rocky Mountains, ac- 
cording to localities; $1.15 is perhaps a fair 


average price. On the other hand, a novel 
published at $1.35 net we also wholesale at 
90 c.; therefore it is not difficult to see which 
is the most profitable for the retail book- 
seller and which method means a loss to him 
after he has deducted the cost of doing his 
business. Further, as we wholesale our $1.35 
net novels at exactly the same price which 
we formerly sold the $1.50 books, the return 
to us is precisely the same. On novels priced 
at $1.25 net and $1.20 net, most of which 
have formerly been published 
returns are proportionately less 
unfortunate that so erroneous a statement in 
regard to profit as that which we have men- 
tioned should have been given wide circula 


tion, and it certainly is most unjust te the 
publishers. 

“We assure you that we sympathize with 
the libraries in their desire to obtain their 


books at as low a price as possible, but we 
feel that they have not fully realized the posi 
tion of the bcokseller to-day, and how serious 
a matter it will be for libraries, authors, the 
public in general, in short, for all interested 
in good literature, if the gradual extinction 
of the bookseller continues in the future as 
we have seen it going on during the past few 
years. To prevent this he must have a liv 
ing profit.” 


CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Tue Child Welfare Exhibit held in the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, New York, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 12, 1911, very directly pointed the 
way toward lifting the burdens of heredity, 
environment, prenatal influences, lack of play, 
insufficient food, poverty, sorrow and _ sin 
from the shoulders of children. It aroused 
widespread interest and on some days, ac 
cording to the press, attracted as many as 
10,000 persons, many of whom gave it 
serious attention and _ thought The ex 
hibit showed in graphic form all phases of 
child life in New York, much that is good 
and to be encouraged, much that is bad and 
to be remedied. The graphic exhibits were 
supplemented by daily conferences, addresses, 
children’s choruses, play festivals and gym 
nastic drills. More than three hundred of 
the leading social workers, thinkers and in 
vestigators, and persons deeply interested in 
the well-being of children freely volunteered 
their time and skill to make it complete and 
useful. It had definite, practical aims, being 
intended not merely to provide interesting 
spectacles, but also to furnish information of 
the kind that leads to action. The issue is, 
shall the city do something for the child or 
shall the child be made over to fit the city? 

The Libraries exhibit served to show that 
children’s are a potent factor in so 
cial uplift. There are && library build 
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ings in the five boroughs of Greater 
New York in which books for children may 
be found and where provision has been made 
not only for the circulation of such books, 
but also for the use of books in the library 
for recreational reading and for purposes of 
study. A series of photographs making a 
connected story in picture of the daily life 
in typical children’s rooms formed a frieze 
around the room reserved for this section. 
This was broken at intervals by posters ex- 
planatory of the circulating, reference and 
reading room work, and of the story-telling 
carried on in connection with the guidance 
of children’s reading. The book collection 
was in no sense a model children’s library, 
but was. representative of the reading inter- 
ests of boys and girls in the various parts 
of the city. Well-illustrated picture books 


and fine editions of the children’s classics 
added to the attractive appearance of the 
room and awakened much interest in the 
visitors. The books were supplied by the 


publishers and the book shelves, tables and 
chairs with which the room was fitted were 
furnished by the Library Bureau. 

The conference on Feb. 2 was devoted to 
the work with children of the museums and 
libraries of Greater New York. The speak- 
ers for the Museum Section included Miss 
Gallup, of the Children’s Museum, Mrs. Roes- 
ler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Miss Fenton, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Dr. Britton, of the 
Botanical Gardens. Miss Plummer gave a 
comprehensive outline of library work with 
children; Dr. Billings spoke on “Children in 
the libraries,” and Miss Anna C. Tyler closed 
the evening session with lantern slide illustra- 
tions of this department of library work. 

Ipa JosepHiIne Durr. 


American Library Association 


PASADENA MEETING 


The granting of a round trip rate from 
Chicago to Pasadena of $72.50 for the A. L. 
A. conference May 18, makes certain that 
this date will be the opening of the week's 
session as originally decided upon. Tickets 
will be good returning until July 31, which 
should give ample time to all. 

The itinerary of the special party will re- 
main as outlined in the January Lriprary 
JOURNAL, — outward over the Santa Fé route 
with two days at the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona, returning through Colorado with stops 
at Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Manitou and 
Denver. A week will be spent in a trip up 
the coast of California, taking in Santa Bar- 
bara, Monterey and Hotel Del Monte, Santa 
Cruz and the big trees, San José, Palo Alto 
and the Leland Stanford Jr. University, and 
San Francisco (three days). 

This trip, occupying 31 days from New 
York and Boston and 29 days from Chicago, 
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will be in charge of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
who did so well by us on the Portland trip 
in 1905. The travel committee have worked 
long and carefully on the details and can 
assure all members and friends that this trip 
will be less expensive and much more en- 
joyable than any ordinary tour with the ex- 
cursion companies. The price of this trip, 
including railroad transportation, lower berth 
in Pullmans, all meals, transfers and hotels 
at stop-over points (exclusive of the week 
in Pasadena) will be $196— from Chicago, 
and between $240 and $250 from New York 
—according to which rate we are granted 
by the Eastern roads. Those desiring state- 
room, or drawing-room space on the special 
train, a room alone or with private bath 
at the stop-overs, will pay extra. The state 
room (for 2 persons) or the drawing-room 
(for 3 persons) will increase the expens« 
per person of the trip out by about $6 and 
$3 respectively, 

On the other hand, we can for the first 
time this year offer those who take an uppei 
berth (either from choice or because they 
do not apply in time for a lower) a reduc 
tion of about $6 on the round trip from 
Chicago to Chicago, and several dollars mor 
from New York and Eastern points 

For the going trip the Travel committe: 
can offer a de luxe electric lighted special 
train from Chicago to Pasadena, with obser 
vation car, buffet-smoker, diner, stateroom 
car, and standard Pullman sleepers, and 
high-backed day coach for meeting plac« 
while wating for berths to be made up, 
or for meals to be made ready. This is a 
feature we are sure will be appreciated. 

The plans provide for a five-day trip to 
Yosemite Valley ($45 extra), in charge of 
personal conductor, and those taking this trip 
will return through Colorado with the same 
stop-overs as the first party. 

Those desiring to travel out with the spe 
cial party and return by themselves either 
from Pasadena or San Francisco will be 
accommodated. Return via the Northern 
railroads will be possible at an increase of 
about $15. 

Yellowstone Park is available now by its 
new entrance on the west, from Salt Lake 
City, but the Park does not open until 
June 15. 

Those desiring to take the Pasadena trip, 
either outward or entire, will please send de- 
posit, a first payment on ticket, of $5, to 
F. W. Faxon, chairman of the Travel com- 
mittee, 83 Francis St., Boston, stating name 
of roommate, or if desired asking the Com- 
mittee to provide roommate. 

F. W. Faxon, Chairman Travel 
Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON BINDING 


Although the publishers have not yet sent 
definite assurances, the A. L, A. Committee 
on binding believes that there will be three 
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library editions of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 

1. Sets bound by Mr. Chivers, according 
to his own specifications. These will be sold 
by the publishers and not by Mr. Chivers. 

2. Sets bound according to the specifica- 
tions of the Library Association in Great 
Britain. These specifications are somewhat 
elaborate, calling for leather backs and va- 
rious reinforcements. 

3. Sets bound according to the specifica- 
tions of the A. L. A, Committee on bind- 
ing. These are to be bound in cloth. 

The Committee regrets that at this time 
no statement of the extra cost of these 
editions can be given, 


State Library Commisstons 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
EASTERN SECTION 


The meeting of the Eastern Section of the 
League of Library Commissions was called to 
order in the kecture room of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, Friday morning, Jan. 27, by Mr. 
Charles Belden, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Free Public Library Commission. Mr. 
Belden briefly explained the purposes of the 
meeting and then called upon Mr. Josiah H 
Benton, president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Boston Public Library, for a few words 
of welcome. Mr. Benton, in warmly welcom- 
ing the delegates from the different states, 
advanced a plea for greater codperation and 
consultation between the librarian and the 
library trustee. 

After Mr. Benton’s address Mr 
Wellman, vice-president of the League of 
Library Commissions, took the chair. Miss 
Clara F. Baldwin, the president of the League 
of Library Commissions, was present and 
gave a brief history of the League of Library 
Commissions and an excellent resumé of the 
work that it had accomplished. Her talk 
brought forth many questions, especially that 
part of it which related to the publications 
of the League, and the necessity of prevent- 
ing, if possible, duplication of similar lists by 
different commissions. 

After this discussion the chairman called 
upon representatives from each state present 
to tell about recent phases of commission 
work. Delegates from Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont reported, and by 
far the greater part of both morning and 
afternoon sessions was taken up with these 
interesting reports. Connecticut reported that 
it had tried sending out a wagon with books 
on a plan similar to that adopted by Miss 
Titccmb, in Hagerstown, Md. New York re- 
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ported that the fee hitherto charged for trav- 
elling libraries had been greatly reduced, and 
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value 


Massachusetts that Miss Zaidee 
been appointed as secretary to give 
time to commission work. All the 
were interesting, and brought forth 
discussion which was of unquestionable 


to all present. Not the least interesting was 
Miss Loring’s account of the work of the 
volunteer visitors to Massachusetts libraries 


The meeting closed with a discussion of a 
library post, and it was voted that the meet 
ing endorse the action of the Chicago meeting 
relating to this subject. 

On the social side Boston tully 
its reputation for cordial pitality. Those 
members of the League who were in Boston 
on Thursday night attended a dinner at 
Young’s Hotel, given by the Massachusetts 
Library Club, and listened to a fine address 
by Prof. Bliss Perry, of Harvard. On Friday 
Miss Sawyer and Miss Loring entertained 
the members at luncheon at the Mayflower 
Club. 

MARYLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Maryland Public Library Commission, 
which under the revised library law succeeds 
the Maryland State Library Commission, pre 
sents its first report for the year ending No 
vember, 1910, in a pamphlet of some 14 pag 
The Maryland State Library Commission was 
organized in 1902 and submitted seven re- 
ports to the Governor. During 1910 two 1m- 
portant bills were legislated which affected 
libraries. One of thes aled the act of 
1902 which established a county library com- 
mission, and the other revised the library 
law of the state prepared by the Maryland 
State Commission. By thi vision the Com- 
mission, besides having as its functions the 
care of travelling libraries and the advice of 
the authorities governing public libraries of 
municipalities and schools and of those per- 
sons endeavoring to establish such libraries, 
now has the power to advise and stimulate 
the establishment of county and election dis 
trict libraries and of purchasing an1 sending 
one hundred dollars’ worth of books to libra- 
ries established under this act. This law as 
introduced carried an annual appropriation of 
$5000. It passed, but the appropriation was 
reduced to $1500, and Baltimore County was 
taken out of the scope of the law Though 
the new law is an improvement upon the old, 
the work of the Commission is inadequately 
financed and makes it impossible for the 
Commission to employ permanently a_ field 
secretary. 
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During the first six months of the year 
covered by this report the Commission had 
the valuable services of Miss Mary P. Farr, 


who had been field secretary and library or- 
ganizer during the previous year. Her re 
port covers six pages and is given separately. 

The expenses of the Commission from Oct 
I, 1909, to Oct. 1, 1910, were $1930 (printing 
and stationery, $294.57; books, $198.79; sal 
ary (including expenses) of field secretary, 
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$1025; clerical work of secretary’s office, 
$03.55). 

Miss Farr reported 347 towns visited, and 
a greater demand for books than could be 
supplied by the Commission. 


NEBRASKA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The fifth biennial report of the Commis- 
sion for the period ending Nov. 30, 1910, was 
issued late in 1910. There are 76 active 
libraries in the state. Of these 56 are sup- 
ported by tax; 17 are maintained by library 
associations free to the public; and the re- 
maining three are subscription libraries, the 
borrowers paying for the use of the books. 
There are but three towns with a population 
of over 2000 without libraries. Two years 
ago the public libraries numbered 67 and 
nine years ago 26. There are 29 public li- 
braries now in the state with buildings of 
their own. 

The Commission has given assistance in 
organizing 14 libraries and the secretary of 
the Commission has visited 51 libraries, Dur- 
ing the period covered by this report 17,932 
volumes have been sent in response to 442 
requests tor general travelling libraries, com- 
pared with 17,280 volumes and 432 requests 
during the last biennium. In special loan 
work the library has sent out 4921 volumes 
in response to 636 requests, as compared with 
2789 volumes and 388 requests of two years 
ago. The total number of volumes sent 
out was 22,853 and the total number of re- 
quests 1078 here are 25 libraries of Bo- 
hemian books included in the travelling li- 
brary collections. These have circulated 94 
times since the spring of 1908. The Com- 
mission has assisted in the selection of books 
for school libraries. The secretary serves as 
an advisory member of the Reading Circle 
Committee which makes up each year sug- 
gestive lists of books for school libraries. 

The need of an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of new books to be sent to state 
institutions is urged. 

It is interesting to note that in the trav- 
elling library collections a greater considera- 
tion has been given to fiction. 

The following statement from this concise 
and progressive-spirited report is worthy of 
note : 

“From the rapidly increasing number of 
libraries we may complacently consider that 
we have adequate library facilities, but when 
we come to study figures, we find that we 
have not reached an ideal condition by any 
means. While the inhabitants of our large 
towns are fairly well provided for in the 
small towns the book collections are usually 
pitifully meagre and there still remains our 
large rural population practically untouched 
by the library movement. We have in Ne- 
braska, by the census of 1900, 1,068,539 per- 
sons. The towns having libraries have a 
total population of 308,736. It will be seen 
that only 28 per cent. of our people have 
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access to libraries. The total number of vol- 
umes in the public libraries of the state is 
203,046. So it will be seen that even the 
fortunate 28 per cent. have less than a book 
apiece. To be sure each library has a few 
out of town patrons but the number is so 
small as to be almost negligible. Let us 
estimate it at 2 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion and consider that 30 per cent. of our 
people have some sort of library privileges. 
There still remains 70 per cent. unprovided 
for. The state travelling library is doing its 
best with the limited resources at its com- 
mand, but it can reach comparatively few. 
What we need is a strong system of local 
libraries supported by town and country peo- 
ple alike, so that it cannot be said, in this 
democracy which should mean “an equal op- 
portunity for all” that less than one-third of 
our people have the free use of books.” 


NORTH DAKOTA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMIS 
SION 

The forthcoming biennial report of the 
North Dakota Public Library Commission 
for years 1908-1910 contains some interest- 
ing statistics: The number of travelling libra- 
ry stations in 1908 was 19, in 1910, 138; num- 
ber of travelling libraries, in 1908, 19, in 1910, 
117; number of books in travelling libraries 
(1908) 851, (1910) 6158; number of farm- 
er’s libraries (technical) (1910) 25; number 
of public and institutional libraries (1908) 27, 
(1910) 32; number of Carnegie library build- 
ings (1908), 6, (1910) 8. 

The growth since July 1, rg1o has been 
even more rapid. In September, 1910, 11 new 
stations were established, 15 were established 
in October and 22 in November. Other 
branches of the Commission’s work — legis- 
lative reference and educational reference — 
are meeting with the same appreciation from 
the citizens of the state. wo new library 
buildings —a $15,000 Carnegie building at 
Fargo College and a $20,000 Memorial build- 
ing at Williston—are being completed this 
fall 

The work of the Commission, which is in 
charge of Mrs. Minnie Clarke Budlong, sec- 
retary, received the following endorsement 
from the State Teachers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in October. 


The association commends the work of the Li- 
brary Commission in preparing travelling libraries 
and farmers’ libraries for rural communities, appre- 
ciating especially the efforts to furnish books that 
shall Ee helpful in country schools, and recommends 
the extension of d work among library stations 
2s an important factor in the educational system of 
the state. 


VERMONT STATE BOARD OF LIBRARY COM.- 
MISSIONERS 


The State Board of Library Commission- 
ers held its quarterly (and annual) meeting 
at Northfield, in the Brown library, on 
Jan. 18. 

The subject was “Work with the library 
for the rural sections.” An attendance of 
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Northfield professors, club ladies, teachers, 
ministers, and others interested, librarians 
from nearly towns and far away places, took 
part. The school children came in to enjoy 
the pictures of animals, birds, Indians, Proc- 
tor marble quarries, and stereoscopic views, 
interspersed with Miss Hewins’s “Library 
goops.” 

In the evening Prof, A, B. Myrick, of the 
University of Vermont, gave an interesting 
paper on “Books and culture.” 

As usual, the hospitality of the town was 
given to those librarians who wished to 
stay to supper and over night. 


State Library Assoctations 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the Arkansas Library 
Association was held at the Little Rock Pub- 
lic Library, Little Rock, Ark., on Jan. 26, 
1911, the result of the codperation of the 
Carnegie Library, Ft. Smith, Ark., and the 
Little Rock Public Library. The meeting was 
in two sections. The business meeting to or- 
ganize the association was held in the after- 
noon at two o'clock, the general open meet- 
ing at eight o’clock that evening 

The business meeting was called to order 
by Miss M. M. Pugsley, librarian of the Little 
Rock Public Library, followed by invocation 
offered by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris. Mrs. 
Logan H. Roots, prominent in the state, de- 
livered the address of welcome, to which Miss 
Caroline V. Langworthy, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library, Ft. Smith, responded. (Miss 
Laura Longley, of Little Rock, gave two 
vocal selections, after which the association 
was formally organized. Mrs. John Fletcher, 
president of the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was elected temporary chair- 
man, with Mrs. Louis Flickinger temporary 
secretary. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, C. W. L. Armour, Ft. 
Smith; vice-president, Mrs. Lora Cooisby, 
Waldron; secretary, M. M. Pugsley, librarian 
Little Rock Public Library; treasurer, Caro- 
line V. Langworthy, Carnegie Library, Ft. 
Smith. Mr. Simmons, librarian Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, and the four officers were ap- 
pointed as Execut‘xe committee. A constitu- 
tion was adopte<, list of members read and 
Legislative committee appointed, after which 
Dr. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, who represented the American 
Library Association, spoke briefly on library 
legislation and the best way of converting 
subscription and private libraries into public 
libraries. Delegates from the different towns 
in the state were asked to speak from the 
floor and six responded, after which the 
meeting adjourned 

A reception to the new association was 
given in the evening by the trustees of the 
Little Rock Public Library, following which 
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as a general open meeting. Hon. G. W. 
Donaghey, governor of Arkansas, presided, 
and introduced the speakers as follows: C. 
W. L. Armour, Ft. Smith, who told of the 
\ork of organizing their public library; Mrs. 
Carl Voss, Little Rock, spoke tor the work 
of the women, and J, N. Heiskill, editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette and secretary of the 
Loard of Trustees, spoke for the trustees of 
the library. Dr. Bostwick, who was the 
speaker of the evening, discussed the public 
library as a public utility, and left no doubt 
’n the minds of his hearers as to its need and 
usefulness. 

The library was decorated in palms and 
roses, and a large and fashionable audience 
filled it to the exclusion of readers. The 
following morning Dr. Bostwick addressed 
both houses of the state legislature, now as 
sembled in the capital city, this being the 
first step in an effort to secure a better li- 
brary law for Arkansas. 

M. M. Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA. 
TION 


The annual meeting of the Association was 
held on Dec. 4. After the reading of the 
yearly reports, the following elections were 
made: president, William W. Bishop, first 
vice-president, Willard O. Waters; second 
vice-president, Miss C. R. Barnett; secretary, 
M. N. Smull; treasurer, Miss Emily A. Spil- 
man; executive committee, Pau! Brockett, 
J D. Wheeler, and H. H. B. Meyer. The 
president, Mr, William W. Bishop, read an 
unusually interesting paper on “Training in 
the use of books.” He began by describing the 
library of Thomas Jefferson, relating how it 
became the nucleus of the Library of Con- 
gress, and contrasting the library conditions 
of Mr. Jefferson's day to the present current 
“literary deluge.” The only way, the speaker 
said, to help the reader with this flood of 
books is to train him in the use of books. 
This training should start while the child 
is in school. He should learn then that 
books are written by people, that they have 
a definite name, and that frequently they 
appear in different forms. He should be 
taught the make-up of a book, the meaning 
of the table of contents, the index, the pre- 
face, and the introduction. If he is taught 
these things, he will be in the way to acquire 
an intelligent attitude towards books, a 
knowledge that they are made by people 
who differ in gifts and in purpose, in ability 
and design. The speaker urged that teachers 
instruct the child in the use of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and atlases. When the child 
enters the secondary schools, he should learn 
the elements of dealing with books in libra- 
ries, and he should learn by formal instruc- 
tion of the high school librarian that books 
have to be arranged or classified in some sort 
of a system. The use of indexes to maga- 
zines is also important to know, Elementary 
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traiuiig in the use of. books consists, then, 
in the habit of using books as tools, an in- 
telligent direction of the pupil’s attitude 
towards the books he has at hand by a care- 
ful and tactful teacher, and the fullest possi- 
ble use of the school library under competent 
guidance. Hence, when he is ready for col- 
lege, he may be supposed to have an elemen- 
tary equipment in the use of books. Mr. 
Bishop next spoke of the indifference on the 
part of college and university authorities, 
including their librarians, toward the devel- 
opment of cultural reading and the sense of 
mastery of books. 


JANUARY MEETING 


The January meeting of the Association 
was held on the 11th of the month with a 
good attendance. After the president’s in- 
troduction of the subject for the evening: 
“Publications of foreign governments and the 
means of access to the publications,” Dr. J. 
D. Thompson, chief of the division of docu- 
ments of the Library of Congress, spoke of 
the collection of foreign documents in that 
library and the indexes to them present 
and prospective. This collection is disposed 
by subject and is about the largest in the 
world, numbering about 400,000. The prin- 
cipal sources of this material are the inter- 
national exchange relationship existing be- 
tween this and foreign countries; direct 
transmission from foreign governments; 
from the Department of State; and trans- 
fer from the different government depart- 
ments and bureaus. After the documents 
are recorded, they are bound and then sent 
through the regular courses. The best index 
to documents is the public catalog of the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. C. E. Babcock, librarian of the Pan- 
American Union, described the documentary 
collection gathered there. In order to com- 
plete their file of documents, men had been 
sent to Central America and to South Ameri- 
ca to procure the missing material, which is 
often difficult to obtain since a number of 
these southern countries print but few copies 
of their documents, sometimes only a hun- 
dred. 

Papers were read by Miss C. R. Barnett, 
librarian of the Department of Agriculture, 
on the International Agricultural Institute 
of Rome, and by Miss H. W. Pierson, of the 
Library of Congress, on the “Annuaire de la 
vie internationale” published in Brussels. 

MILTENBERGER N. SmMuLL, Secretary. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The New York Library Association will 
hold its annual fall meeting in New York 
City, beginning Sept. 25, 1911. The selection 
of Greater New York as meeting place for 
the State Association should give valuable 
library opportunities to the librarians of the 
small, middle and up-state libraries to study 
and to familiarize themselves with the library 


facilities and conditions of the three large 
library systems of Greater New York, the 
library of Columbia University, and other 
libraries in and adjacent to the city. The 
opening of the new building of the New 
York Public Library will offer further oppor 
tunities of library interest to visiting libra- 
rians. The program will be broad and gen 
eral, and may prove of interest to a certain 
number of the A. L. A. members who will 
not be able to attend the Pasadena A. L. A 
meeting. The universities and libraries of 
the different boroughs, not forgetting the 
seashore, will be selected as meeting placcs 
for various sessions. The program will ar 
range for a definite schedule of library visits, 
in which special and subscription as well as 
public and university libraries will be in- 
cluded. Full announcements of the meeting 
will be given later. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


On Thursday evening, Feb. 16, the mem- 
bers and friends of the Chicago Library Club 
gathered in the Directors’ room, Chicago 
Public Library, to listen to an address on 
the relation of the library to the school by 
Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago 

In substance Dr, Judd emphasized the need 
of more codperation between teachers and 
librarians, stating that this would be brought 
about by a clearer understanding and recog- 
nition of the differences between and the 
scope of the work of each. He considered it 
the school’s place to lay the foundation of the 
art of reading, and for the first three years 
the librarian can do little until this technique 
has been mastered, then it is her opportunity 
to stimulate the love of reading through wise 
supervision, and by carefully selected lists 
and fiction, books easy to read and with good 
pictures. Both librarian and teacher should 
recognize that change, too often ignored, 
which comes during the fifth or sixth school 
year, when the boy or girl wants to “do 
things.” That is the time for industrial 
training, and the opportunity for the librarian 
to guide toward the practical application of 
the art of reading—the use of books as 
tools, fiction for the most part being super- 
seded by “informational reading.” Dr. Judd 
also advocated greater supervision and more 
careful selection on the part of librarians, 
saying this was their privilege and not the 
teacher’s; and he deprecated the too often 
“wholesale” amount of material offered. 

Mr. George B. Utley, the newly-appointed 
secretary of the American Library Associa 
tion, was then introduced, and expressed his 
appreciation of his welcome to Chicago 

Four new members were elected to mem- 
bership. Jessre M. Wooprorp, Secretary. 
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MILWAUKEE LIBRARY CLUB 


At its regular monthly meeting, Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 7, The Milwaukee Library 
Club was entertained at a book party given 
by the Cataloging Department of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. This meeting 
marked the first anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Club. During the year a mem- 
bership of 60 has been attained. Many inter- 
esting meetings have been held at which the 
Club was addressed by speakers of both 
local and national reputation. Better fel- 
lowship has been established among library 
workers of the city, and on the whole the 
members agreed that the undertaking has 
been a_ success. 

Detta G. Ovitz, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The March meeting of the New York 
Library Club will consist of an inspection of 
the new building of the New York Public 
Library at 3 o'clock on March 23d. Indi- 
vidual tickets will be sent to members of the 
New York Library Club, but these are not 
transferable. It is mecessary to limit ad- 
mission to club members only, owing to the 
difficulties of handling a large inspection 
party. 

MAY MEETING 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, will address the New York Li- 
brary Club at its meeting on the afternoon 
of May 1 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A pamphlet of 19 pages outlining the course 
of the Drexel Library School, 1911-1912, has 
been recently issued. Information as to fac- 
ulty and instructors, admission, entrance ex- 
aminations, fees and other expenses, course 
of instruction and organization and equip- 
ment of the Library department is included. 


MICHIGAN SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The third annual summer school of library 
methods, a part of the regular summer ses- 
sion of the University of Michigan, will 
open July 3 and run for eight weeks, closing 
Aug. 25. The course is especially designed 
to meet the needs of those engaged in library 
work who have not had the benefit of sys- 
tematic training. Instruction will cover cata- 
loging and classification, book selection, ref- 
erence and loan desk work, charging sys- 
tems, etc. There will be special work in 
bookbinding every Saturday morning from 8 
to 12. The fee of $20 covers the entire 
course, and entitles the student to all of the 
privileges of the summer session, 

For further information address THropore 
W. Kocn, Librarian, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Girls’ High School, addressed the school 
on “The purpose and scope of high-school 
libraries” Feb. 18 Miss Hall's address 
formed part of the informal course on work 
with schools. Four of the senior appoint- 
ments have also been devoted to the discus 
sion of this general subject. 

The School Libraries Division of the State 
Education Department has sent a circular 
letter to the school superintendents of the 
state emphasizing the value of training in the 
care and use of school libraries, and calling 
attention to the fact that the school librarians 
of the state will be admitted to the summer 
session of the New York State Library 
School. 

SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of tort will begin 
June 1 and end July 13. There will be one 
general course of six weeks devoted to sub- 
jects of special interest to the smaller libra- 
ries, including cataloging, classification, sub- 
ject headings, book selection, binding, loan 
work, reference and government documents 
and bibliography. 

In addition to the work offered by mem- 
bers of the regular school faculty there will 
be lectures by visiting library workers of 
experience. A special circular of the course 
is in press. As usual, admission will be lim- 
ited to those in actual library work or under 
appointment to it. The tuition for students 
outside the state is $20 for the course. Resi- 
dents of New York state are charged no tui- 
tion. Circulars and other information may 
be obtained by addressing the Registrar, State 
Library School, Albany, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NOTES 

Blair, Miss Irene E., ‘07-'08, has been ap- 
pointed reference assistant at the University 
of Texas Library, Austin 

Gilbert, Miss Gertrude M., ‘oo-'10, has re 
signed her position as cataloger in the library 
of the U. S. Education Department at Wash 
ington to accept a similar position with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library 

Goodrich, Mr. F. L. D.,, B.L.S., ‘06, in 
charge of accessions at the University of 
Michigan Library, has been appointed editor 
of the semi-annual bulletin, Michigan Libra- 
ries, which began publication in December. 

Kimball, Miss Florence B., '06-'07, has been 
engaged to complete the cataloging of the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

Leonard, Miss Mabel F., B.L.S., 'o6, and 
Mr. Adelno Gibson, lieutenant Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, U. S. Army, were married at Al- 
bany, N. Y., Wednesday, Dec. 28 

Mudge, Miss Isadore G., B.L.S., 'oo, has 
been elected editor of the annual supplements 


and the five-vearly consolidation of Kroeger's 
“Guide to the study and use of reference 
hooks.” 


Stebbins, Mr. Howard L., B.L.S., 'o8, and 
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Miss Lucy Marsh Poate were married at 
Rushford, N. Y., Thursday, Dec. 29. 

Stronge, Miss Lulu A., ’oo-’10, has resigned 
her position as assistant in the Aguilar Branch 
of the New York Public Library to become 
assistant in the legal department of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, New 
York City. 

Warren, Miss Ruth E., B.L.S., ’10, and Mr. 
Louis Charles Shaul were married at Towns- 
end, Mass., Wednesday, Jan. 11. 

F. K. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The lectures of the past month have been 
as follows: 

Jan. 26, Mr. Edward F. Stevens, on “Spe- 
cial libraries and technical collections in 
libraries.” 

Jan. 31, Miss Marilla Freeman, on “The psy- 
chological moment” in the library’s work. 

Feb. 14, Mr. James I. Wyer, on “Govern- 
ment documents.” 

The annual business meeting and luncheon 
of the Graduates’ Association took place 
Jan, 25, at the St. Denis Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Stevens presided, and Miss Marilla Free- 
man was the guest of the occasion and made 
a very pertinent address full of originality 
on the work of the librarian with the pub- 
lic. There were 94 acceptances and &8 per- 
sons present, including 13 of the staff of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library. At the busi- 
ness meeting several amendments to the con- 
stitution were adopted, one establishing life 
memberships of the association at ten dol- 
lars. The officers elected for 1911 were as 
follows: president, Anna Burns (’o8); vice- 
president, Louise G. Hinsdale (’98); secre- 
tary, Clara Bragg ('o4); treasurer, Donald 
Hendry (‘o8); ex-president, Edward F. Ste- 
vens ('03); additional member, Winona H. 
Buck (‘o8). 

In the annual Neighborship Fair, Feb. 25, 
the Library School students will attend to 
the refreshment booth and ice-cream tables. 
in Spanish gypsy costume, as the fair is to 
be a Fair of All Nations. 

Preparations for the spring vacation visit 
to libraries are being made, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey (with a brief run into Maryland, 
at Hagerstown) being the states covered by 
the itinerary. 

The School was lately the recipient of a 
large photograph of the Boone College Li- 
brary at Wuchang, China, of which Miss 
Wood, formerly a special student at the 
School, is librarian. The Boone Review of 
a recent date contained a full account of the 
opening of the library. 

The following changes of position or ac- 
tivities of graduates have been recorded since 
our last report: 


Miss Mary W. Allen (’o2) has been ap- 
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pointed to the cataloging staff of the His- 
panic Society, New York. 

Mrs. R. H. Coe (née Rathbone, '03) is giv- 
ing lectures on library administration and 
some work in cataloging at Simmons Col- 
lege. 
Misses Louise G. Hinsdale (’98) and Ag- 
nes Cowing ('o2) have collaborated on a 
“List of books to read,” arranged by school 
grades. The list is tentative and is to be 
replaced next year by a revised and anno- 
tated edition. 

Mary W. Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Summer library course. A summer course 
in library training will be given by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School at Urbana 
during the regular summer session of the 
University beginning Monday, June 19, 1911, 
and continuing for six weeks. The course 
is planned in co-operation with the Illinois 
Library Extension Commission, and is in- 
tended primarily to meet the needs of the 
librarians and library assistants in the small 
libraries of Illinois, though librarians and 
library assistants from other states will be 
welcome as students. 

The senior class arranged during January 
an exhibit of books on Forestry and Domes- 
tic science, supplemented by a collection of 
photographs loaned by the United States 
Forest Service. The exhibit was intended 
to be of special interest to the farmers and 
farmers’ wives attending the winter course 
in Agriculture offered by the University. 

Mr. J. S. Cleavinger, B.L.S. ‘10, librarian 
of the Jackson (Michigan) Public Library, 
gave to the School on Jan. 21 an account of 
the work of the Jackson Public Library. 

The faculty and seniors were entertained 
by Miss Arms and Miss Herrick, seniors, 
on Jan. 13 at the residence of Professor and 
Mrs. E. C. Hayes. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Mrs. Mary McClellan Snushall, ‘07, has 
been placed in temporary charge of the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Institute Free Library. 

Miss Betty H. Pritchet, 1900-10, has ac- 
cepted a position as cataloger in the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Public Library. 

Miss Sabra L. Nason, ’07, now organizing 
the library of the Milwaukee Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been elected librarian of 
the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Public Library. 

Miss Lois Criswell, "10, is organizing the 
Anacortes (Wash.) Public Library. 

Miss Myra O’Brien, B.L.S. ’07, is in tem- 
porary charge of the Library of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill 

Miss Sarah Helen Griffiths, ‘oo, has been 
appointed an assistant in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Public Library. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


NEWS NOTES 


In connection with the Book selection 
course Mrs. Hobart, supervisor of Stations 
Department of the Cleveland Public Library, 
gave to the library school students two very 
interesting lectures on fiction writers. In 
the first lecture she discussed writers whose 
books were to be avoided, in the second, 
substitutes for books of this type were sug- 
gested. 

During January the students have been 
having practice work in the children’s rooms 
of the Public Library. Beginning with the 
second semester, Feb, 1, and continuing for 
the rest of the year the practice work will 
be in the evening at the various branches. 
Work with the public will be the most im- 
portant feature of this assignment. 

At the session of library school faculties 
held in Chicago in connection with the 
League of Library Commissions the School 
was represented by Miss Eastman and Miss 
Whittlesey. 

Miss Eva Morris, a member of this year’s 
class, withdrew at the end of the first seme- 
ster. Miss Morris plans to spend the next 
few months in California. On Feb. 1o the 
class gave a farewell supper in her honor. 
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Dana, John Cotton. Advertising. (Modern 
American library economy as illustrated by 
the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, 
pt. 4.) Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt., 
1910. 31 p. D. 

Mr. Dana’s little pamphlet on library ad- 

vertising is one that ought to suggest ideas 
to every librarian of a public library. Indeed, 
“public” might be eliminated from the last 
sentence, for every library, whether its con- 
stituency be a whole state or only a limited 
class in a small college town, must get its re- 
sources and its work systematically and in- 
telligently before the people it is endeavoring 
to serve, in order to do its best work. Mr. 
Dana’s pamphlet is written, of course, from 
the point of view of the needs of a public 
library. 
_ The subject is discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: Collection of news for papers ; 
a few typical newspaper headings; special ac- 
tivities promote newspaper notes; posters; 
general circulars; special circulars; bulletins ; 
book lists; study clubs; lending department; 
telephone; out of town publications; non- 
library contributions to the local press ; libra- 
rian and staff as advertisers; organizations 
closely related to the library; exhibitions; 
branch libraries and deposit stations ; lectures 
in the library; work with schools; the school 
exchange ; miscellaneous. 

In his general introduction Mr. Dena lays 
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down the following thesis which is the cen- 
tral idea of the whole essay: “Nothing is 
better for a public institution than publicity. 
The people who pay for its support are en- 
titled to know — it is part of their education 
to know —its receipts, its expenditures, its 
methods, and ambitions.” As a public institu- 
tion the library is, therefore, in a position of 
great advantage, for most of the newspapers 
are willing to print things about it, and in 
this way give its work a publicity which, if 
it were a commercial enterprise, could not 
be bought for thousands of dollars. It will 
be found, however, that the larger the city. 
the more difficult it is for the library to get 
the kind of space in the newspapers which it 
desires. 

In order to get stories for the newspapers 
at Newark each department of the library 
suggests items, or writes out items for the 
press, and sends them to the librarian’s office 
for approval; and then Mr. Dana goes on to 
say, “Not very much comes by this method. 
Few assistants know news when they see it.” 
The reviewer is of the opinion that few libra- 
rians know news when they see it, and that 
one of the first requisites on the part of a 
librarian in giving an institution proper pub- 
licity is to have, as the newspaper men say, 
“a nose for news.” 

The typical newspaper headings which Mr 
Dana gives are interesting. Doubtless most 
of these were made up in the newspaper of- 
fice. My criticism of the headings is that 
few of them show human interest, and for 
that reason they would get the attention of 
only a few persons; in other words, too many 
of the headings indicate the desire to give the 
library a good-natured boost. I do not be- 
lieve that this is the kind of a heading for 
the kind of publicity that a library most 
needs. The lack of genuine human interest 
is also manifest in most of the sample posters 

The value of special activities for advertis- 
ing purposes is, I believe, not generally 
recognized. These things are out of the or- 
dinary run and are, therefore, news. They 
are often worth all the time and effort put 
into them by the library simply from their 
publicity value. In this regard there is hard- 
ly a library in the country that uses its ex- 
hibition and lecture rooms to the extent that 
it might, although Newark perhaps does more 
with these rooms than any other American 
library. 

The following is all that is said under the 
heading “Out of town publications”: 

“The contributions made by the librarian 
or members of the staff to magazines or jour- 
nals published in other cities are of no small 
advertising value, especially if, as is often the 
case, they are republished in the local pa- 
pers.” I believe that a good deal more might 
be said on this subject. To my mind the 
chief value of having publications of this 
kind noticed in the local papers is that it 
helps to give the library and its staff a stand 
ing in the community which it and they can 
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hardly get otherwise. The same is true re- 
garding articles on the library or reference to 
the work of the library that appear in other 
publications by persons who do not live in 
your own city. It is often impressive, and 
always pleasing to local pride, to have a local 
institution well spoken of by those who are 
from another city. Nevertheless, is is very 
easy to overdo this sort of thing, and as a 
matter of fact the writer for magazines who 
refers to a particular library is likely to ex- 
aggerate, and this in the long run does the 
library no good. 

Newark by no means exhausts the publicity 
methods that have been used with more or 
less success in other communities. These, of 
course, mnst vary with local conditions. As 
Mr. Dana well says, “The psychology of the 
whole matter of advertising is certainly not 
yet understood.” This is true not only with 
reference to librarians, but also with refer- 
ence to general business men. Every libra- 
rian can get much benefit by studying the life 
of Benjamin Franklin, America’s greatest 
master in the art of interesting other people 
in the things in which he was interested. 

This I believe is the first extended discus- 
sion on library advertising that has appeared, 
although there have been a number of articles 
on this subject in the last few years. I be- 
lieve that the next 10 years will witness a 
great improvement in this phase of the ad- 
ministration of a library. Too much of what 
librarians give the newspapers with refer- 
ence to their work is of the goody-goo 
nature, and does not have the vital touc 
that will get the attention of “the man on 
the street.” 

A most effective form of publicity which 
librarians have cultivated all too little is the 
ability to speak interestingly on the work of 
the library to the people of the community. 
A librarian who can do this in an interesting 
way will have many opportunities of inter- 
esting the public in his institution and it is 
to be regretted that the art of public speak- 
ing is not cultivated to a greater extent by 
librarians for this and other reasons. 

I most heartily endorse Mr. Dana's 
conclusion : 

“If I were to sum up the results of my 
own experience in this line I would say, ‘Try 
all things; keep everlastingly at it; and es- 
pecially keep everlastingly at it in the news- 
papers.’ The value of the newspapers in ex- 
tending the use and usefulness and the in- 
fluence of public libraries is as yet not half 

H. R. 
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Evans, C. American bibliography : a chrono- 
logical dictionary of all books, pamphlets, 
and periodical publications printed in the 
United States of America from the genesis 
of printing in 1639 down to and including 
the year 1820; with bibliographical and bio- 
graphical notes. In 11 or 12 vs. v. 4, 1765- 
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1773; V- 5, 1774-1778; v. 6, 1779-1785. Chic., 

privately printed for the author by the 

Blakely Press, 1907; by the Hollister Press, 

1909; and by the Columbia Press, i910. 16 

+439 P., 15+455 p. Q. Contains 

titles 9891 to 19,448. 

The three volumes titled above of Mr. 
Charles Evans’s American bibliography con- 
tain the record of American printing and 
publishing for 21 years, from the beginning 
of 1765 to the close of 1785, covering the 
eventful periods of the Stamp Act and War 
of the Revolution. Full titles are given of 
books, pamphlets, mewspapers, broadside 
sheets, and engraved music, the number 
amounting to 9558, or an average of about 
3200 for each volume. The arrangement is 
chronological, supplemented by indexes of 
authors, classified subject indexes, and dated 
lists of printers, publishers, and booksellers. 

In 1765 there were 24 cities and towns in 
English America in which printing was 
done; in 1785 there were 40. The two cen- 
ters of publishing activity were Boston and 
Philadelphia, with New York ranking third. 
The output for each year varies. If we take 
the average of 455, and assume the same rate 
for the following 35 years, 1786 to 1820, it 
would require five more volumes to complete 
the work. If we allow for an increase it 
would be more likely to fill six volumes. 
Mr. Evans has thus covered fully half of his 
great undertaking, and it is generally well 
done, he having visited most of the large 
libraries and having personally copied a large 
proportion of the titles. The only serious 
criticism one can make of his plan, is that 
he never gives any authorities for borrowed 
information. It is taken as it is found, good, 
bad or indifferent, and its source is never 
credited. The taint of uncertainty or unre- 
liability which belongs to titles of this class 
thus pervades to a certain extent the whole 
work, and one is not always able to tell 
whether Mr. Evans has seen the book 
or has taken the title from an uncertain 
source. =. 
MENDELssoHN’s South African bibliography ; 

being the catalogue raisonné of the Men- 

delssohn library of works relating to South 

Africa, including the full titles of the books, 

with synoptical biographical, critical, and 

bibliographical notes on the volumes and 

their authors; together with notices of a 

large number of important works not as 

yet included in«the collection, based on 
information gathered by the author in the 
course of researches in many libraries, and 
during a residence in South Africa extend- 

ing over the greater part of a quarter of a 

century, together with a bibliography of 

South African periodical literature, and of 
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articles on South African subjects in pe- 
riodical literature throughout the world; 
also a complete list of the British Parlia- 
mentary Bluebooks on South Africa, a 
cartography of South Africa, ete., by Sid- 
ney Mendelssohn, F.Z.S., F.R.C.L, 
with a descriptive introduction by I. D. 
Colvin, F.R.C.I. 2 vols. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1910. 4°, cl. 
This is the most satisfactory bibliography 
that has appeared for many years. The title- 
page is one of the old- fashioned kind, giving 
an excellent idea of what one may expect to 
find in the book and sparing the cataloger 
the necessity of reading the work in order to 
I provide proper subject headings for her cards. 
n his preface the author says that from a 
first he resolved that it should be to all i 
tents and purposes a “one man’s work,” fon 
we can imagine to some extent the pleasure 
which he must have had in preparing it. The 
alphabetical catalog of the books fills 1657 
pages. and includes over 11,000 titles. The 
list of South African imperial blue books oc- 
cupies 63 pages, that of South African maga- 
zines and periodicals 71 pages, and that of 
magazine articles 127 pages. The subject 
index of the book takes up 167 pages, and 18 
pages are given to a list of maps of Africa 
contained in the Mendelssohn library 
The author catalog includes not only the 
books in the collection itself, but also all 
other books on the subject known to the com- 
piler, so that the title of bibliography is a 
proper one. Moreover, all titles of books in 
the collection are marked with an asterisk, 
and the location of the rest is given as far 
as possible, ¢.g., “British Museum,” “Royal 
Library, Hague,” etc. The number of hooks 
not in the collection is surprisingly small. 
As stated in the title, the author catalog is 
provided with “synoptical biographical, crit- 
ical, bibliographical notes on the volumes and 
their authors,” and these notes are well done 
and in many cases are very interesting 
In his preface Mr. Mendelssohn says that 
under his will the library is left to the Union 
Parliament of South Africa, that it is not 
presented now, as he is by no means finished 


etc., 


collecting. He also expresses the hope that 
it will develop into a National Library of 
Africana, to be held, conserved, and aug- 


mented by the Union Parliament, until event- 
ually it should comprise the greater part of 
the literature connected with the continent of 
Africa, and that he ‘has provided funds for 
this purpose, divided into two parts. The 
first part is to be applied, both as regards in 
terest and principal, to the purchase of such 
works relative to Africa as have been pub 


lished before the time that the library is 
handed over. The second part is to be in- 
vested and the income is to be used exclu 
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brary is handed over 
these wishes and 
ried out. 
Especially noteworthy is the introduction 
to the work by Ian D. Colvin, which ts a con 
cise history of the settlement and literature 
of South Africa, and which 
printed and issued as a scparat 
Among other things he says that his task is 
to write of South African books, “otherwise 
it would be pleasant to glance at the history 
of this great library in Town, to say 


It is to be hoped that 
entions will be fully car 


ought to be 


+ til 


Cape 


something of its patron saint and great orig 
inal, the good Joachim Nicolas Van Dessin, 
who being a widower made a spouse of his 


library, and caused offence, as Bird tells us 
because ‘at a time of great mortality, when 
sales of the property of the dead and of the 
distressed were held in every part of the 
town,’ he ‘constantly attended and purchased 
at a low price the books on sale. He was a 
German and seems to have had the national 
taste for encyclopedias well developed, if we 


may judge from the fact that there were S809 
of them in his collection.” 

It would be necessary to live with and work 
over these volumes to obtain a definite opin 
ion as to the accuracy of the notes and com 
pleteness of the several lists. We do not find 
in the author list “Sabellicus. secunda pars 
Enneadum. Venetiis 1504,’ which con 
tains the earliest account of the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the collection is 
very defective in works relating to the lan 
guages of the native tribes of South Africa 


No doubt these are deficiencies which will be 
supplied, and in any case are not important 

As a whole, we have nothing but praise 
for the work, and heartily wish the author 
full success in carrying out his plans 


Diz MODERNE GROSSBUCHBINDEREI: eine Be 
schreibung der Herstellung von Buchein- 
banden u. der dabei verwendeten Maschi 
nen von Geo. A. Stephen. Ubersetzt und 
fiir ésterreichische und deutsche Verhalt 

bearbeitet Hermann Scheibe 

und Leipzig: A. Hartleben, 
240 p. (incl. 45 p 38 illustra 
tions 


nisse 
Wien 


von 
Igloo 


of ads 


This is a translation, and adaptation to 
German and Austrian conditions, of Steph 
ens’ “Commercial bookbinding” (reviewed in 
the Liprary jyourNAL for May, 
Though it deals with edition binding, it is 
full of useful information for the librarian, 
useful to him in his dealings with binders 
The advantages and disadvantages of various 


1910) 


methods (¢.g., wire-fastening, casing, etc.), 
and machines (for folding, sewing and the 


various other operations) are clearly set 
forth. Such statements as this that the 
conscientious binder uses only good mate 
rials, or that collating cannot be controlled, 


which fact enables “the unfair competitor 
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to underbid considerably,” seem obvious at 
first sight. But they may prove wholesome 


reminders to the librarian all too exultantly 
eager to accept the very lowest bid. Ameri- 
can conditions are considered; the appendix 
consists of the A. L. A. committee’s specifi- 
To repeat: a 
F. W. 


cations for edition work. 


useful book 


Osporn, Albert S. Questioned documents. 
A study of questioned documents with an 
outline of methods by which the facts may 
be discovered and shown. With an intro- 
duction by Prof. John H. Wigmore. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Lawyers’ Co-opera- 
tive Pub. Co., 1910. 24+501 p. il. O. 
This is a manual of the examination of 

documents which are questioned in legal pro- 
ceedings. The author is an expert examiner 
of such papers and his manual is written for 
the legal profession. It has, however, much 
of interest to those who have to do with 
books and manuscripts. 

After passing the introductory matter we 
are given hints on the care of documents, 
and a description of the classes of ques- 
tioned documents with a brief review of 
points to be considered in an examination, 
as paper, ink, conditions affecting handwrit- 
ing, such as sickness, use of ink or pencil. 
After this ground-clearing the author pro- 
ceeds to the more detailed exposition of his 
subject. 

The microscope plays an important rdle 
in all tests; but enlarged photographs which 
bring out the same facts in more permanent 
form are more enlightening to the layman. 
We find transmitted-light photographs used 
to show erasures, and strokes made thicker 
by retouching. Stereoscopic photo-micro- 
graphs bring out minute perspectives and 
show depth, sequence of crossed strokes, etc. 
These portions of the work will be of interest 
to any one interested in photography, and 
especially so to those concerned with photo- 
graphing documents. 

Characteristics of writing naturally receive 
much attention under such heads as pen posi- 
tion, shading, individuality, and muscular 
habits. It is interesting to note that the 
finger movement used in writing the vertical 
hand is the movement that is commonly em- 
ployed in forgeries. The systems of writing 
which have been in vogue in America furnish 
material for an entertaining historical chap- 
ter. Forgeries have been made with dates 
earlier than the introduction of the style in 
which they were written. Even the age and 
individuality of pens is considered; not all 
pens of the same make and number give 
“exactly” the same strokes. 

Even the blackness of the ink is made to 
illumine the questioned documeni. There are 
radical differences even between inks that 
seem to be alike. The amount of sediment 
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deposited on strokes varies in the same ink 
according to the kind of a well it comes from. 

Erasure preceding forgery is very common 
in questioned documents. Erasure by abra- 
sion is easily detected by careful examina- 
tion. Chemical erasures when skilfully made 
are very difficult to discover. A noteworthy 
illustration of careless care is given in the 
author's comment that the rough, high-quality 
bond or linen papers most commonly used 
for checks and similar forms are just those 
on which chemical erasures show least. The 
best paper for such purposes is a dry, smooth, 
white calendared paper which is not of the 
highest quality. 

The section of the book which is of sur- 
prising originality is that on typewritten for- 
geries. They have, inevitably, increased in 
numbers in recent years, and many have un- 
doubtedly passed without being suspected. 
The idea that forgeries in typewriting cannot 
be discovered is erroneous. Habits of touch, 
speed, the number of threads to the square 
inch of the ribbon, defectivs letters and de- 
terioration in individual machines are among 
the facts brought out by the microscope and 
enlarged photograph to detect forgery. 

The book is well written and can he pleas- 
antly read. It is also well illustrated. There 
is an illustration showing 36 different cross- 
ings of “t” and another showing 63 forms of 
capital “T.” 

Every librarian who has the care of manu- 
scripts should certainly read this work for 
the suggestions and points of view it gives. 
If assistants in manuscript rooms could be 
required to pass an examination in it and a 
few other works a needed beginning would 
be made in the development of special train- 
ing in manuscript work, similar to that re- 
quired of European archivists. 

A bibliography (pp. 483-488) and an ample 
index are provided. The bibliography should 
contain the paleographies of Prou and of 
Paoli —the latter in the German edition. 

A. C. Tirton. 


‘Library Economy and history 


PERIODICALS 


A. L. A. Booklist, February, 1911, an- 
nounces change in rates for the Booklist as 
follows: Additional copies up to 10 are given 
for 50c., which makes it possible to secure three 
copies for the price formerly paid for two and 
10 copies for only 50 cents more than five 
formerly cost. Owing to a decision of the 
Post-office Department the press proofs of 
the Booklist can no longer be mailed at 
second class rates. Since this decision makes 
it impossible to supply the proofs at the sub- 
scription price of $1 a year they will be dis- 
continued with the March number. Sub- 
scribers will receive beginning with the April 
number two copies of the finished Booklist 
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until their subscription to the proofs ex- 
pire 

Library Work, January, 1911 covers 28 
pages and notes articles of library importance 
from 23 periodicals. 

Public Libraries, February, contains 
“Should librarians read,” by Dr. F. G. Ken- 
yon, an address read before The Library As- 
sistants’ Association, October, 1910; “The 
reral community and the library,” by Dr 
Stanley Coulter; and “The value of a library 
commission,” by W. H. Black. 

Special Libraries, January, contains “The 
earning power of special libraries,” by D. N. 
Handy, and discusses the need of a down- 
town business and provincial men’s branch of 
the Boston Public Library, 

lowa Library Quarterly, December, con- 
tains “Creating a demand by supplying it.” 
by Miss Fannie Duren, librarian Waterloo 
(la.) Public Library. 

Michigan Libraries, December, 1910, is the 
first number of a new library publication to 
be published semi-annually in the interest of 
the libraries of Michigan by the State Board 
of Library Commissioners and the Michigan 
Library Association. This issue covers 21 
pages and is chiefly devoted to the proceed- 
ings of the Michigan Library Association. 
It is hoped that the next number of the bul- 
letin will be in the nature of a handbook 
of the libraries of the state of Michigan. 


New York Libraries, January, contains 
“The New York State Library and the col- 
lege and reference libraries of the state,” 
by J. I, Wyer, jr., a paper delivered at the 
annual conference of the New York Library 
Association, Sept. 20, 1910; “School libraries 
in New York State,” by L. O. Wiswell, state 
inspector of school libraries, also read before 
the New York Library Association, Sept. 23, 
1910; “160 of the best foreign novels in 
English translation,” comp. by F. K. W. Dru- 
ry, University of Illinois Library: “Recent 
state publications of interest,” by F. L. Tol- 
man, also an account of library week at 
Lake George, 1910. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, November-De- 
cember, 1910, contains an account of the 
Junior Civic League of Mankato, Minn., by 
Maud Van Buren; “School duplicate collec- 
tions in the Madison Free Library,” by 
Marion F. Weil; “Moving pictures in libra- 
try work;” book reviews, notes for librarians 
and reports of Association meetings 

The Librarian, December, contains a sec- 
ond installment of “The birth of the various 
booktrade catalogues,” by Thomas W. Huck, 
to be continued. This is a useful article and 
gives much valuable information in little 
space. A technical supplement on “Book se- 
lection and purchase” is included in the 
number. 

Library, The, January, contains, “The li- 
brary of printed books in Worcester cathe- 
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dral.” by James M. Wilson; “The book bills 
of Katherine Parr,” by F. Rose-Troup; “Re 
cent foreign literature,” by Elizabeth Lee: 
“The autographs of Petrarch’s ‘Rerum vul 
garium fragmenta’,” by Mary Fowler; “Fals 
dates in Shakespeare quartos,” by A. W 
Pollard 

Library Assistant, February, contains “The 
development of notation in classification” 
(first portion), by H. Rutherford Purnell 
(to be continued). 

Library Association Record, December, 
contains “The personality of the librarian,” 
by Guthrie Vine; “Literary history: a libra 
rian’s equipment,” by F. E. Nuttall. 

—— January, contains “Some results of the 
Brussels congresses,” by Henry V. Hopwood; 
“Book selection, fundamental principles and 
some applications,” by Dr. FE. A. Baker, and 
also notes of library meetings. Mr. Hop- 
wood indicates lines along which the L. 
A. U. K. might work for international co5p- 
eration as a result of the Brussels congresses. 
Dr. Baker’s thoughtful article deserves at- 
tention. He emphasizes the importance of 
studying the needs of the reading community 
to determine the ratio between the utilita- 
rian and intellectual needs. Then a scheme 
of selection should be outlined and alterna- 
tive methods for such schemes are proposed 
and described as either numerical, based 
upon the number of books to be allowed to 
each section, or the correlative method, which 
is considered the more effective, and which 
considers the books in relation to each other 


Library World, January, contains “A novel 


catalogue,” by L. Stanley Jast; “English pub 
lishing trade bibliographies,” by Olive E 
Clarke; “The non-recognition of trained ii 
brarianship,” and an article describing “A 
form of work-sheet,” by William McGill 
Bollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari, Jan 
I, 1911, contains a general summary of the 
work of the Italian Federation of Popular 
Libraries, entitled “What is the Italian Fed- 
eration of Popular Libraries and what does it 
do?,” giving the text of its constitution, 
names of its officers, members of its com- 
mittees, statement of the privileges of asso 
ciated libraries, half-tone cuts of various 
articles of furniture supplied by it, and a 
list of popular books suggested for small 
libraries. The issue for Jan, 15, I9rI, con- 
tains a report of the congress of popular li- 
braries and affiliated institutions in Lom- 
bardy, held in Milan on Jan. 8-9, 1911; an 
article by A. Devito Tommasi on the rela- 
tions between popular libraries for economic 
education and the study of government; a list 
of 31 titles in Italian and 17 in French on eco 
nomics and sociology suggested for popular 
libraries by E. Rignano; and an interesting 
statistical statement about the popular libra- 
ries near Milan, giving the number of vol 
umes, number of readers, characteristics of 
the readers as to cccupation, etc., location of 
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the library, its character, by whom started and 
supported, and its date of founding. 


Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi for 
June-July, 1910, has an article by Giuseppe 
Baccini on Giuseppe Giusti, the Count L. 
Guglielmo de Cambray Dignay, and the poet 
Lorenzo Lorenzini; and an article by Rosa 
Borghini on “German literature and the an- 
thology of G. P. Viesseux.” 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, January, 
1911, has an article on home circula- 
tion in Italian government libraries, by 
G. Leyh (who comments on the very 
limited privileges in this respect); a 
report on the 1oth conference of Swiss 
librarians at Freiburg, Sept. 4 and 5, 1910, 
at which the principal papers were by Max 
v. Diesbach on the moving of the cantonal 
and university library of Freiburg, and Dr. 
Ad. Schmidt on Switzerland’s share in the 
union catalog of incunabula; descriptions of 
the new library buildings at Freiburg and at 
St. Gallen; and an account, by Emil Jacobs, 
of the manuscripts from the Phillipps collec- 
tion acquired by the Royal Library in Berlin. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Birmingham (Ala.) P. L. The Woodlawn 
branch of the Public Library was opened 
with appropriate exercises on Jan 2. 


Brantford (Ct.) P. L. (Rpt — year 
1910.) Added, by purchase 317 (fict. 78o, 
juv. 376); total 24,428. Issued, home use 
100,878 of which 73,155 were fiction and 
27,723 standard works. Of total circulated 
80,112 were drawn by adults and 20,766 by 
children. Receipts $6279.03; expenses $571,- 
808 (books $1144.36, salaries $2699.62, light- 
ing $401.46, heating $196.45). 

California. Convention of county libra- 
rians. The first annual convention of county 
librarians of the state was held on Dec, 28 
in Sacramento. It was stated that over 
$60,000 was appropriated during the year 
for county library work. 

Chicago, Ill. John Crerar L. The long- 
disputed question as to the location of the new 
building for the John Crerar Library has been 
settled to the extent that the proposed site in 
Grant Park has been definitely vetoed by de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Illinois. The 
Field Museum of Natural History, by the 
same decision, has also been refused habita- 
tion in Grant Park, and will probably be 
erected in Jackson Park. It is thought that 
the library, on the other hand, will be housed 
in the business section of the city. 

—— Newberry L. (Rept.— year 1910.) 
Added 13,370; total 272,712 (including pms., 
maps, mss., engravings, etc.). The library 
was open 308 days, the number of readers 
to whom books were issued in the several 
departments was 66,410 distributed as fol- 
lows: general reading room and allied de- 
partments 44,349; department of history 
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12,918; bibliographical museum 4924; depart- 
ment of arts and letters 3420; department of 
special collections 799, 

The average daily attendance was 215. 
The number of men using the library was 
greater by 2490 than in 1909, but the number 
of women readers shows a loss of 4049. The 
number of books consulted was about 95,554. 

There were 60 volumes borrowed by other 
libraries. The Catalog department reports 
21,313 cards added to the official catalog. 

“During the year there was a marked 
increase in the use of the books on the fol- 
lowing subjects: bibliography, religion, his- 
tory, genealogy, civil government, military 
and naval arts, literature and sports. The 
Special collections were likewise used to a 
much greater extent than ever before. The 
number of volumes consulted in the Bona- 
parte philological collection was 1267; in 
1909 it was 799. Of the Chinese collection 
1280 volumes were used; in 1909 the number 
was 204. In the Egyptology collection 1756 
books were called for as compared with 654 
in 1909.” 

The collection of Chinese and Tibetan lit- 
erature which Dr. Berthold Laufer has been 
gathering for the library since 1908 now 
numbers 1157 works in 13,483 volumes, of 
which 143 works are in Japanese, 310 in 
Tibetan, 72 in Mongol, 60 in Manchu (or in 
Manchu and Chinese) and the remainder 
in Chinese. 


Chicago (Jll.) P. L. A monthly book bul- 
letin was begun with January, 1911. There 
will be 10 issues a year covering all months 
but July and August. The monthly lists will 
be cumulated at the end of the year and an 
annual list will be issued early in to12. The 
library’s list of works in English prose fic- 
tion is in process of revision and it is 
planned to complete the revision of the li- 
brary’s Finding list during the year. This 
list was issued in parts and the parts so far 
revised with dates of revision are: His- 
tory and biography, 1901; Geography and 
travels, 1904; Poetry and drama, 1904; Lan- 
guage and literature, 1905; Fine arts, 1907; 
Useful arts, 1908; Natural sciences, 1909. 
The remaining wunrevised parts are: (1) 
Political science; Social science; and Educa- 
tion; and (2) Philosophy, religion, medicine 
and law. 

The February number of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library Book Bulletin includes a brief ar- 
ticle, “Periodicals and newspapers for every- 
body,” by Charles A. Larson, describing the 
periodical resources of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


Friendship, N. Y. It is stated that by the 
will of the late Mrs. Mary Pitt the sum of 
$12,000 has been left to the town for the 
erection of a free library building and $10,000 
for its maintenance. 


Hartford, Ct. Watkinson L. (47th rpt. 
— year 1909; from local press.) Added 1088 
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v.. 437 pm. (purchase 868, gifts 657); total 
78,200. 

The somewhat lessened purchases of the 
year have been due to the board’s instruc- 
tions to curtail all expenses to the lowest 
point, in view of the impending outlay for 
refitting and furnishing the new rooms from 
the Atheneum reconstructions. Practically 
all binding was also suspended, which will 
throw a heavier burden upon the coming 
year, when special attention should be paid 
to this branch, as well in pamphlets and 
sets of society publications as in periodicals. 


Harvard University L. The new post of 
Director of the University library was cre- 
ated late in 1910 and Prof. A. C. Coolidge 
was appointed to be its first incumbent, as 
noted in a recent issue of the University’s 
Bulletin. While the University’s main collec- 
tions are concentrated in Gore Hall there have 
developed side by side with these the large 
special libraries of the Divinity, Medical and 
Law schools, not to mention the 25 or 30 
department libraries scattered in convenient 
locations all around the precincts of the 
University, 

The burden of administration has thus 
fallen upon Mr. Lane, but each of the pro- 
fessional schools has had its own librarian, 
who dealt directly with the general authori- 
ties of the University. In the establishment 
of a directorship it was considered that h- 
brary interests of the University could be 
coérdinated, leaving nevertheless to the Uni- 


versity librarian and to the librarians of the 
professional schools that freedom of action 
which they have used so effectively in the 
past. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University L. 


(Rpt. 
—year ending June 30, 1910.) Added 
14,645; total 383,696 (pm. 57,000). Ref. 
and dept. use 76,577; home use 26,875 (total 
103,472). Registration, univ. officers, 451, 
students 430, special borrowers 37. 

The chief gift of the year was the fund 
of $4000 given by the late Goldwin Smith 
for the increase of the special library in 
Goldwin Smith Hall and the additions for 
the year to that collection have been almost 
entirely purchased from this fund. The num- 
ber of volumes, pamphlets and maps cata- 
loged for the general card catalog during 
the year was 14,004. For these 14,711 cards 
were written and 1817 printed cards were ob- 
tained from the Library of Congress. About 
40 pages of the report are given up to a list 
of the University publications. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. It is stated that 
Mr. Carnegie has agreed to give $210,000 to 
Los Angeles for the erection of six new 
branch library buildings to cost $35,000 each. 


Marblehead, Mass. Abbott P. L. (32d 
rpt.—year ending Feb. 11, 1910.) Added 
401; total 18,974 v. 3061 pm. Issued, home 
use 27,521 (fict. and juv. 83 per cent); num- 
ber of borrowers’ cards 210. Receipts $21,- 
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880.83; expenditures $1469.39 (salaries $838, 
books $323.67, newspapers and periodicals, 
$140.70), 


Montclair (N, J.) F. P. (17th rpt.— 
year 1910.) Added 2928 (1873 by purchase, 
1055 by gift); total 31,349. Issued, home 
use 134,549 (21,558 juv.). Total registration 
12,042; active membership about 6900. 

A mezzanine floor was erected in the li- 
brary during the year greatly relieving the 
crowded condition of books on the main 
floor. 


Montreal (Canada) F. P. L. (32d annual 
rpt.— year ending June 30, 1910.) Added 
1284 (by gift 548, by purchase 736); total 
54,228. Books issued 70,178. Receipts $11,- 
9607.10 (maintenance account); expenses 
$11,875.38 (salaries $3858.50.) 

The average daily attendance has risen to 
339 and 70,178 books have been loaned to 
the members of the circulating library. 


New York P. L. (Rpt.-year 1910.) The 
record of the library’s work during the year 
is thus summarized: Reference branches 
added 31,934 v., 5676 pm.; total available for 
readers 809,878 v., 300,754 pm.; readers and 
visitors 232,506; 163,810 desk applicants con- 
sulted 658,840 volumes. Print department 
now contains 72,980 prints; 7021 periodicals 
currently received. Circulation department 
totals 809,350 v.; issued, home use 7,506,976 
Total expenditures $872,835.52, of which 
$216,150.42 was spent for the reference de- 
partment and $656,685.10 for the circulation 
departments, of which $618,452.15 came from 
the city appropriation. Of reference depart- 
ment expenditures $50,693.14 (23.4 per cent.) 
went for books, binding and periodicals; 
$134,077.60 (62 per cent.) for salaries; $31,- 
379.68 (14.5 per cent.) for all other purposes. 
Of the circulation department expenditures 
$175,448.88 (26.7 per cent.) went for books, 
binding and periodicals ; $346,638.86 (52.7 per 
cent.) went for salaries; $134,597.36 (20.4 
per cent.) for all other purposes. 

The report covers 96 pages and contains 
illustrations of Seward Park and Mt. Morris 
Park branches. Statistical tables are as 
usual included at the end of the report 

Progress on the new central building has 
continued. One new contract, that for furni- 
ture and equipment, was let during the year. 
Details of work on various contracts accom- 
plished during the year are given in the re- 
port. It is expected that the new library 
will be opened to the public in May, ror 

The work of each department of the li- 
brary is considered separately as _ usual. 
Under the record of the shelf department 
we note that 3322 volumes and 1156 pam 
phlets were reclassified and that these in 
cluded a number of new groups such as 
heraldry, the Milton and Shakespeare collec- 
tions (the latter not yet finished), transla- 
tions from Slavonic literature and various 
minor groups. The subject index to the 
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library's classification scheme has been prac- 
tically finished. 

lhe number of volumes newly cataloged 
was 20,155, pamphlets 21,362, and maps 149; 
in addition the cataloging of 1694 volumes 
and 1174 pamphlets was continued or com- 
pleted. There were 10,779 serials, magazines 
and journals, etc., newly cataloged. 

The public index catalog at Astor contains 
1,287,905 cards; the public catalog at Lenox 
contains 386,740 cards. The two public cata- 
logs thus contain 1,674,705 cards. In the 
new building special catalogs will be needed 
for the collections in the various special 
reading rooms for American history, eco- 
nomics and sociology, etc. 

These collections are represented in the 
general public index catalog by author and 
subject cards; to provide for their special cat- 
alogs seven typewriters have been engaged for 
several months copying cards for groups of 
American local history and genealogy, science 
and art; 31,503 cards copied in this way have 
been multiplied on the duplicating machine 
to about 135,000. 

Preparatory to discontinuing the use of the 
two printed catalogs of the Astor library (is- 
sued in 1860 and 1880) two sets of each have 
been cut up during the year and the entries 
mounted on cards to serve as author records. 
“Over ten years ago a similar set of cards 
was filed in the index catalog to serve as 
subject cards; when the set of author cards 
is combined with the subject card readers 
will find a complete card record for all books 
and will be spared the necessity of supple- 
menting the card catalog by reference to the 
printed book catalogs. 

“The printing plant in the new building 
was sufhciently equipped by the middle of 
December to begin printing catalog cards. 
During the month the cataloging force furn- 
ished 1717 copy slips from which 225 titles 
were set and 1596 cards printed.” 

The documents department received 7861 
volumes, 5873 pamphlets and 544 maps, From 
an estimate based on Platzer’s “Jahrbuch der 
statistik” it has been stated that there are 
in the world in active operation 413 statisti- 
cal bureaus, viz., 242 federal and state and 
171 municipal bureaus. The library contains 
reports of 207 federal and state bureaus and 
101 municipal bureaus noted by Platzer in 
addition to several, particularly South Amer- 
ican, not there recorded. The Oriental de- 
partment now contains 13,544 pieces. The 
Hebrew department now contains about 
17,000 volumes and pamphlets. An elaborate 
scheme of classification of Jewish books con- 
taining about 500 subdivisions was specially 
worked out for this department and printed 
in 1901. Since the organization of the de- 
partment in 1897 reference work has been 
made a special feature. Many questions from 
out-of-town students come to this depart- 
ment. 

The total collection in the Slavonic depart- 
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ment numbers 13,274 pieces. In the print 
department the accessions amounted to 2663 
pieces, and the total number of prints now 
recorded is 72,980 (54,280 in the general col- 
lection, 8700 in the Avery collection). There 
are also 123,782 pieces in the shape of dupli- 
cates, cuttings from magazines, etc., uncata- 
loged and unaccessioned but arranged by 
Subject for consultation. During the year 
1673 persons visited the print room and con- 
sulted 3985 volumes and 2830 portfolios and 
boxes. The print department catalog con- 
tains 45,649 cards. The report of the Cir- 
culation department records no striking new 
features. 

It is planned with the opening of the new 
building to establish a central reserve col- 
lection from which books will be available 
for circulation through the inter-branch loan 
system. “This collection will consist of 
books now in the branches that are no longer 
in active demand but are of sufficient perma- 
nent value to be subject to occasional use by 
readers. It is estimated that this collection 
will start with about 30,009 volumes, in- 
cluding books of all classes, and this nucleus 
will be enlarged by further additions from 
time to time as branches withdraw other 
books from their shelves to make room for 
the newer books in more active demand.” 
At the date of this report the work of 
withdrawing the first lot of these books 
from the shelves of the branches and pre- 
paring them for transfer to the new building 
was well under way. 

At the five roof-reading rooms (estab- 
lished at Hamilton Fish Park, Rivington 
Street, St. Gabriel’s Park, Seward Park and 
Columbus branches) the attendance during 
the summer was 62,745 readers, or about 
48 per cent. of the total reading-room attend- 
ance at these five branches during the same 
period. 

As previously the reading-rooms of six 
branches remained open on Sunday after- 
noons throughout the year. There was a 
decrease of 205 in attendance. The staff of 
the circulation department numbers 505 per- 
sons. Twenty-three persons completed the 
regular nine months’ course of instruction 
given by Miss Foote in the library training 
class. In the inter-branch loan system 42,15! 
volumes were interchanged among the 
branches, showing an increase of 6378 vol- 
umes over the record of 1909. 

In connection with the work with schools 
an interesting feature is the conduct of 
classes of elementary school children, who 
are thereby given definite instruction in the 
use of books as tools and a working knowl- 
edge of the card catalog. 

The school reference use of the library 
grew from 168,104 in 1909 to 227,856 in 
1910. As a result of the growth of the 
work it has been necessary to enlarge some- 
what the special collections of reference 
books gathered for the use of the schools. 
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“During the first years of the work with 
schools special stress was laid on the desira- 
bility of purchasing for teachers books neces- 
sary for their professional advancement. 
Practically any book that came within the 
scope of the circulation department was 
bought on individual request, the intention 
being in this way to accumulate a sufficient 
supply of books throughout the system to 
meet all reasonable demands. As a result 
of this extensive buying in the past and as a 
further result of an adaptation of the inter- 
branch loan system, it has been possible this 
year to increase the use of the library by 
teachers, even though the purchases made at 
their requests have been less than in the 
past.” This work is under the supervision 
of Mr. E. W. Gaillard, who is also president 
of the library section of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Miss Moore’s report on the work with 
children will be given further notice in the 
April (school) number of the Liprary 
youRNAL. The circulation from the children’s 
rooms represents more than one-third of the 
total circulation reported from the 40 branch 
libraries and from the travelling libraries. 
The total number of volumes shelved in 
children’s rooms is 198,641, as compared with 
180,003 in 1909. 

The circulation from travelling libraries 
amounted to 1,189,118 volumes, an increase 
of 15 per cent. over the year 1909. The 
number of stations to which books were sent 
during the year was 802. The circulation of 


travelling libraries through the department 
of education has amounted to 490,599 vol- 


umes, through the fire department 24,694, 
department of health 4842, other city de- 
partments 38,091, parochial and private 
schools 140,212, industrial schools 282,639, 
churches and Sunday-schools 16,773, busi- 
ness stations 52,708, community libraries, 
48,513, study clubs and similar organizations 
37,386. 

In work with the blind the circulation 
shows a total of 15,537, of which 4486 was 
European Braille. In the music collection 
there is a total for circulation of 8030 vol- 
umes. 

The binding report shows that there have 
been 72,356 volumes rebound. 

In response to the growing demand the 
library has made a special effort to provide 
the best recent books on the useful arts and 
applied sciences. 

The circulation of foreign books during the 
year was 395,661, an increase of 50,401 over 
that recorded in 1900. 

“In connection with the work of the li- 
brary mention should be made of the use of 
branches for activities other than those 
Strictly concerned with the circulation of 
books. During the past year the library has 
endeavored so far as was practical to co- 
operate with literary societies and clubs in 
various parts of the city by arranging for 
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the use of branch assembly-rooms for meet- 
ings, lectures and entertainments, the general 
stipulation being that such meetings should 
be free to the public.” 

As the work of the library develops year 
by year and becomes more intimately related 
to the life and interests of the city, this re- 
port becomes of even greater value, and it 
should be read closely as one of the leading 
annual contributions to library literature 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. Exhibits were 
held in the Art Gallery and museum rooms 
in the library from Feb. 14 to 28, inclusive, 
at which were shown paintings of city land- 
scapes by American artists, lent by the art- 
ists; Oriental art object American paint- 
ings, medals, pottery; bronzes; material illus 
trative of the life and art of the Japanese; 
and rare and curious objects of fine and 
industrial art, just received from Thibet, col- 
lected by an American long resident in that 
country. 


Ottawa (Can.) P. (Rpt.—year 1910; 
libn’s. summary.) Total circulation, 212,933, 
an increase of 19,117 over the preceding year. 
Of the total 134,496 consisted of adult fic 
tion, 28,254 of juvenile fiction, and 50,183 of 
non-fiction. Two school branches were 
opened during the year, and 10 school libra 
ries. Forty reading lists were published in 
the newspapers; 6617 volumes were added 
to the library, including 2117 gifts; total in 
library, 42,550; 28 societies and clubs held 
165 meetings in the library during the year. 


Passaic (N. J.) P. L. (32d rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1910.) Added 2809; total 
25,092. Issued, home use 173,378 (increase 
of 4185 over preceding year). Receipts (main 
lib.) $9665.57; expenses (main lib.) 85.27. 

The circulation from the main library was 
55,283, from the Reid Memorial Library 
107,154, from the German Club 841 volumes 
The adult fiction has averaged 33 per cent., 
the juvenile fiction 25 per cent. and the 
non-fiction 42 per cent. 

The reading room use has been 116,231, 
an increase of 5106 over the preceding year. 
In November, 1909, the Passaic Park branch 
was opened with about 1ooo volumes on its 
shelves. It is stated that the library plans 
to open a branch library in the new high 
school building. 


Providence (R. 1.) P. L. It is stated that 
the fund of $725 necessary to buy the Lon- 
don collection of books on printing for the 
Providence Public Library is now subscribed, 
the last subscription having come from Mrs. 
John Nicholas Brown of Newport, whose 
husband’s generosity was largely responsible 
for the present home of the Providence 
Library. 

The collection includes nearly one thou- 
sand books and pamphlets on typography, il- 
lustration, and allied topics and is made up 
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of selected duplicates from the St. Bride 
loundation Technical Library. It has been 
inspected abroad by D. B. Updike of the 
Merrymount Press, who made the first sub- 
scription to the fund. 

Most of the best authorities on the his- 
tory and practice of the art of printing to- 
gether with a large number of specimen 
books of typefounders and printers, of ink 
makers and paper manufacturers, are in- 
cluded. 

To these are added works on the byways 
of literature, such as chap-books and broad- 
sides and the history of newspapers is repre- 
sented. The collection offers, with such 
books as the library already possesses in this 
field, the nucleus of a technical library such 
as exists in only one or two cities of the 
world, 


Rockford (lil) P. L. (38th rpt.— year 


ending May 31, 1910.) Added 2025 (net 
increase); total 53,365. Issued, home use 
163,807. New registration 3171; cards in 
force 10,411. 


Circulation shows a decrease of 8862 over 
the previous year. The total circulation of 
children’s books was 66,262, or 44 per cent. 
wt the entire circulation. The circulation of 
books from the children’s room of the main 
library was 30,707. The prevalence of scar- 
iet fever in the city had much to do with 
the decrease in the circulation. 

New shelving has been erected in the read- 
ing room and contains about 800 volumes of 
the popula: periodicals. There were 52 
teachers’ special cards issued and 28 can- 
celled, leaving the total number of special 
cards 258. The circulation of Swedish books 


from the branch library was 4417, 
San Antonio, Tex. Carnegie L. (7th rpt. 
— year ending May 31, 1910.) Added 2349 


(by purchase), 268 by gift; total 19,036. Is- 


sued, home use 83,028, a gain of 6417 over 
last year. Number of borrowers’ cards in 
force 7527, 


There was a slight increase in the number 
of books loaned and the class of books cir- 
culated is good. Of some books a dozen or 
more copies were bought to be loaned 
through the schools. The attendance at 26 
story-hours was 3640. 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. It is stated that the 
Seattle Public Library board has been of- 
fered $70,000 for the erection of two addi- 
tional branch libraries under condition that 
the board pledges a maintenance fund of 
$7000 annually in addition to the amount 
now being spent on the local library system. 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. The library has 
recently opened a sub-library station of 1500 
volumes in one of the factories of the city. 
The books are in charge of a volunteer libra- 
rian chosen from the employees at the fac- 
tory 
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Wheeling (W. Va.) P. L. The new ii- 
brary was opened on Jan. 9, 1911, without 
formal celebration. The circulation of books 


numbered 290, 

Wisconsin State Historical Society L. (Rpt. 
—year 1909-10; from local press.) Added 
11,420 books and pm.; total 331,567. Mu- 


scum specimens, added 2125. 

The most important necessities are for 
more room, an increase in the size of the 
staff and more generous funds to meet the 
increasing expenses and steady upward move- 
ment in prices and in the salaries that must 
be paid in order to retain workers. 


FOREIGN 
Boptetan L., Oxrorp, ENGLAND. Staff-Kal- 
endar, 1911. Oxford, Hart. unp.+217 p. 


The 1911 issue of the Calendar, this year in 
a yellow cover, presents its usual precise and 
business-like appearance. From the preface 
we glean the following: “The issue for 1911 
is far thicker than any which preceded it. 
This is partly explained by its incorporating 
the special appendix (to the Supplement) 
printed in July last —but only partly; and 
the staff, who know that the librarian began 
to be temporarily invalided in the middle of 
August and is only now completing his con- 
valescence, may feel surprise at the amount 
of other matter which has been added. The 
explanation is that part of these additions 
formed the librarian’s ‘holiday-task’ in Sep- 
tember and the rest came into the daily 
‘work’ prescribed to him at home during his 
recovery in December.” 


Bradford (Eng.) P. Ls. (40th annual rpt 
— year ending Aug. 12, 1910.) Added 8365; 
total 159,885. Issued, home use 844,177 (in- 
cluding specifications and directories) dis- 
tributed among 25 branches and travelling 
branches. No, borrowers 16,883. Receipts 
£12,226 6s. 4d.; expenses £13,243, 1s. 10d. 

A new branch library building was opened 
at Manningham. A _ new travelling library 
was also added to the system. 


Croyden (Eng.) P. Ls. The Reader's In- 
dex, January-February, 1911, contains a brief 
article on “Notable books of the year,” by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 


Belgium. The Frankfurter Zeitung re- 
ports that the International Press Museum, 
connected with the J/nternational Biblio- 
graphical Institute, has been enriched by a 
valuable collection left to it by the will of 
the late Mr. Van den Broek. The collec- 
tion consists of about 35,000 specimens of 
newspapers, volumes of newspapers, 475 vol- 
umes relating to journalism, manuscript ma- 
terial on the Belgian press, and about 5000 
duplicates for exchange. 
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Germany. Inter-library loans. The Bres- 
Jlauer Zeitung of Dec. 11, 1910 (quoted in 
Borsenblatt for Dec. 20), reports on the great 
ly increased usefulness of the large German 
libraries through the introduction of inter- 
library loans. This work, begun by Althoff 
in 1892, has found an “organic finale” through 
ministerial order of Nov. 1. From very 
modest beginnings, this arrangement now 
embraces not only all governmental collec- 
tions of books but also such non-governmen- 
tal public libraries and institutes of higher 
education as submit to the regulations. 


Berlin. The public library founded by the 
bookseller Hugo Heimann and supported en- 
tirely by private means, has issued its 11th 
annual report. The library comprises 8000 
volumes of belles lettres and 12,000 of “in- 
structive literature;” number of visitors 
133,188; volumes drawn 84,413 (of which 
70,168 circulating); non-fiction drawn 33% 
per cent; of the readers 53 per cent are 
workingmen. 


Rorsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buch- 
hondel for Nov. 14, 1910 (p. 13,858) reports 
that the juvenile reading room opened in 
Berlin by the “popular Bund for suppressing 
filth in print and pictures” has met with such 
favor that many fail to get admittance each 
ay. 

— The Volksbund siir Bekampfung des 
Schmutses in Wort und Bild, of Berlin, en- 
couraged by the success of its first children’s 
reading room (which is visited daily by 100- 
150 children) has decided to open another. 
The costs of such a reading room for the 
winter are about 600 Marks in all. 


Report of the city library for 
1900 is summarized in Zentralblatt fiir Bib- 
liothekswesen for January, 1910. The library 
is particularly rich in works on the languages 
of India. 


Hamburg. 


Strassburg. The Kaitserliche Universi- 
tats und Landes-bibliothek has received va- 
rious unimportant gifts from Dr. Martin, 
Dr. Zotemberg (Orientalia), Dr. Bucher 
(old medical books, from 1483 on), etc. 


Russia. The late A. Passower left his li- 
brary of 30,000 volumes, mostly English 
books, to the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, 

Frane. Toulouse University. A large part 
of the University, including the valuable li- 
brary of the medical faculty, was destroyed 
by fire on Oct. 27. 


Siam. Nationaltidendes (Copenhagen), 
quoted by the Bérsenblatt of November, 1910 
(p, 132,859), published an account of the li- 
brary of the late King Chulalongkorn of 
Siam, written by a Dane who was his libra- 
rian for years. The library comprised over 
10,000 volumes, and included much European 
literature, particularly on art. F. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Librarians who have had 
unpleasant acquaintance with English books 
with sheets caoutchouc-tipped instead of 
sewn, may enjoy the incidental arraignment 
of the “man of evil counsel” who introduced 
this method, in R. M. Burch‘s “Colour Print- 
ing” (1910), p. 191. He was “one Hancock,” 
says Burch F. W. 
—— Backing for bookbinding Described 

and illustrated in the Official Gazette of the 

United States Patent Office, January 10, 

162, p. 507. 

Two claims are allowed for this patent, 
which is for a flexible or accordion plaited 
fabric. Of the persons to whom the patent 
was issued one resides in Belgium and the 
other in Switzerland. 


— W. H. Rademaeker has issued a “list 
of slightly used fiction” in reinforced bind 


ing, at cost of 75 c. or Soc. per volume 


The North Carolina High School Bulletin, 
January, 1911, contains “The Adolescent im 
agination, its significance for education,” by 
H. W. Chase; also “The public high school 
and the literary society,” by E. McK. High- 
smith, 

LipraRIANSHIP. New York State Library 
School. Librarianship an uncrowded call- 
ing. Albany, N. Y. State Educ. Dept., 1911 
23 p. D. 

The advantages of librarianship as a pro 
fession are presented in this pamphlet in a 
series of brief articles in which the oppor- 
tunities afforded to men are first considered 
and the appeal and advantages of the work 
to women are discussed second. 

The increasing opportunities for and the 
need of men in the profession receive partic 
ular emphasis. 


LIGHTING OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. (In the Jou 
nal of Gas Lighting, Water Supply, etc., 
Jan. 24, 113 :232-233.) 

This is an account of the papers and the 
discussions at a joint meeting of the IHlumin 
ating Engineering Society and the Library 
Association, in London, Prof. S. P. Thomp 
son, presiding, for the purpose of discussing 
library lighting. The first paper was by Mr. 
James Duff Brown, librarian of the Islington 
Public Library. He summarizes the prob 
lems as follows: 

“The chief problems of library lighting 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Reading- 
room tables should be lighted so as to avoid 
glare in the eyes of readers. (2) To prevent 
the casting of strong single or multiple shad 
ows of anv kind. (3) To avoid fixing furni 
ture or fittings in permanent positions, (4) To 


ensure the illumination of the room generally, 
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as well as the tables. (5) In open access 
lending or reference libraries, the illumina- 
tion of the book shelves should be arranged 
so as to avoid as much as possible the 
shadows of readers falling on the books, and 
also to ensure the lighting of the lower 
shelves. To obtain these various results, it 
appears to the author that, whatever kind of 
illumination is used, it is necessary in most 
cases to adopt general lighting, reinforced at 
all weak points by local lighting.” 

The second paper was by Mr. J. Stanley 
Jast, the chief librarian of the Croydon Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

The third paper was by Mr. John Darch, 
an architect, who has a very poor opinion of 
the lighting of public libraries. He stated 
that there is not a library in London, if in 
England, that is provided with satisfactory 
lighting arrangements, most of them being 
illuminated in such a way that would answer 
very well for a warehouse or restaurant. He 
believes that legislation will be necessary to 
get satisfactory illumination for libraries, and 
that the public would be justified in closing 
some libraries as public nuisances on account 
of poor lighting. The first principles of li- 
brary lighting to be emphasized, he main- 
tained, is that there must be a general light- 
ing in the reading rooms distinct from and 
in addition to the local lighting of desks. It 
is a great mistake to rely on general lighting 
alone. He also maintained that there should 
be a separate light for each reader, and a 
shade for each separate light. 

In the general discussion which followed 
the reading of these three papers it was 
pointed out that there was a great diversity 
of conditions to be met with, and that in each 
case each room in regard to its lighting 
ought to be considered separately, although 
this is rarely done, a general scheme being 
applied throughout the building regardless of 
the outside light coming into the room. An- 
other point brought out in the discussion was 
that different individuals differed greatly as 
to their eyes, and needed different lights, and, 
therefore, it would never be possible for li- 
brarians, architects, and illuminating engi- 
neers, or all together, to succeed in satisfy- 
ing every eye. The abnormal people, there- 
fore, must suffer. 

The report of the meeting states that the 
interest shown was very great, and that there 
was a large attendance. The illuminating 
engineers of London will consider the sub- 
ject still further in the future. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. Flack, Dr. 
Horace E. Municipal reference libraries. 
(In the Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
Jan, 18, 1911. 30:82-84.) 

This paper is the report of the Committee 
on Municipal Reference Libraries of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, made at Buffalo 
last November. The following are the con- 
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clusions of the Committee, of which Dr 

Flack is the chairman: 

1. That municipal reference libraries 
should be established in all large cities 

2. That, as a general rule, such libraries 
should be under the control of the public 
library. 

3. That such libraries should be located in 
the City Hall where feasible. 

4. That the qualifications for the head of 
such a library should be a liberal education, 
with special training in political science, eco- 
nomics, municipal government and methods 
of organization and administration, and he 
should be selected for merit alone. 

5. That the head of the municipal refer- 
ence library be selected by the method which, 
in the particular city, will, under the local 
conditions there prevailing, tend most com- 
pletely to eliminate political considerations. 
In some cities the most satisfactory results 
may be obtained by lodging the appointing 
power with the public librarian or library 
trustee. In other cities conditions may make 
it advisable to have appointment made by a 
select, impartial and non-political board 

6. The tunctions of the library should not 
be restricted to any particular phase of work 
so long as that work relates only to the col- 
lecting, collating, compiling and disseminat- 
ing of data or information. Of course, the 
principal work will be concerning municipal 
questions and special efforts should be made 
to secure such information for the city offi- 
cials who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs; but to be of the 
greatest value such a library must undertake 
to furnish information to the public gener- 
ally. Such a bureau will be used extensively 
by the press and this is one of the best ways 
of reaching the public. Social, civic and im- 
provement associations will also frequently 
have occasion to use such a library and its 
value to a city cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. If the bureau be under the control 
of the public library it would seem advisa- 
ble to issue a bulletin containing interesting 
comments for newspaper purposes and show- 
ing how the reference library can be of 
assistance to officials and to the public as 
each matter of general interest gets the cen- 
ter of the stage. 

Paciric Nortuwest Lrprary ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the second annual meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, held at Portland, Oregon, June 1, 2 
and 2, 1910. 70 p. D. Seattle, Wash. 

A complete record of the last convention 
of the Association. The pamphlet shows 
eareful editorial and typographical work. 

REFERENCE Books. The Milwaukee Normal 
School Bulletin for January, 1911 (v. 7, no. 


3, 36 p. O.), under the title of “The use of 
reference books,” offers an outline for a 
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brief course in the study of books of refer- 
ence. The pamphlet is obviously compiled 
for home consumption, being made up, as 
the introduction states, of lists of volumes 
in the normal library, and showing a small 
proportion of technical and scientific books 
as compared with literary and philological 
ones. 

The Bulletin divides the reference books 
into 10 groups, intended for 10 weekly lessons 
for students in the junior year, — beginning 
with indexes to periodicals and ending with 
children’s reference books, with an added 
note on documents. It contains a list of peri- 
odicals with which the normal student is 
expected to be familiar, and at the end, a 
sample set of reference questions covering 
the points of the course of study. 

The Bulletin is suggestive for instructors 
in normal schools and for librarians con- 
ducting apprentice classes, though perhaps no 
teacher except the compiler, would follow the 
exact outline. In fact, the pamphlet leaves 
the reader in some doubt as to the exact 
points of division of its 10 parts, and also 
leaves something to be desired in the matter 
of its grouping. For example, under the 
heading “Handbooks of general information” 
are found bibliographies of novels, mixed in 
with poetry and various kinds of dictionaries. 
Such combinations are obviously the result 
of trying to compress the course into 10 parts 
and so are not perhaps open to adverse criti- 
cis, E 


Librarians 


Banks, Miss Mary, for to years reference 
librarian of the Seattle (Wash.) Public Li- 
brary, and for briefer periods on the library 
staffs of Columbia University, and the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, has given up both her 
work as editorial writer for the Macmillan 
Company, and that for the Library Bureau, 
and will devote all of her time to the organi- 
zation and management of the Public Ser- 
vice Library of New Jersey, located in the 
new Public Service Building at Newark, but 
covering the entire state in its work. 


Bennett, Miss Norma ( Pratt, ’oo), has re- 
signed her position in the Trenton (N. J.) 
Public Library to become librarian at Madi- 


son, N. J. 


CarRGILL, Joseph V., who has held the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Circulating de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Public Library 
for the past fifteen years, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant librarian which 
has been just created. 


Cuipman, Charles P., has been appointed 
to succeed the late Prof. E. W. Hall as libra- 
rian of Colby College. He graduated from 
Colby College in 1906 and has held a posi- 
tion in the business department of Missions, 
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the Baptist missionary magazine published 


in Boston. 


Cutter, William Parker, librarian of the 
Forbes Library at Northampton, Mass., has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect March 
1, 1911. He has been appointed hbrarian ot 
the library of the Engineering Societies in 
the United Engineering Soctety building on 
West 3joth street in New York City. 

Mr. Cutter has held his post at Forbes 
Library since 1904, to which he was ap 
pointed to succeed his uncle, the late Charles 
A. Cutter. Mr. William Cutter was con 
nected with the Library of Congress for 
about three years and was eight years li- 
brarian of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He has given tireless service 
to matters of copyright legislation in the 
interest of libraries besides other active ser- 
vice to the American Library Association. 


Dunuam, Miss Mary, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1902-4, has resigned her position as 
reference librarian at the University of In 
diana to become librarian of the lowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. 


_Duranp, Miss Adah (Pratt, '08) has re 
signed the librarianship at Millbrook, N. Y.. 
to accept that of Grand Forks, N. D. 


IE-MeRSON, Miss Mabel E., after twenty-six 
years of service in the Providence (R. I.) 
Public Library, resigned her position to 
marry Roaldo F. Colwell, instructor in the 
Providence Technical High School. Miss 
Emerson was reference librarian of the ref 
erence department in 1891, 

Hawes, Miss Clara A., N. Y, State Li- 
brary School, 1894, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Y. M. C. A. Training School 
at Springfield, Mass. 


MerriaM, R. H., until recently connected 
with the library department of the McDevitt 
Wilson Book Shop, New York, is now in 
charge of the book department just estab- 
lished by William H. Rademaekers, Newark, 
N. J., for the furnishing of books reinforced 
in library binding of all publishers 


MetcaLr, Miss Antoinette (Pratt, ‘o2) has 
been appointed reference librarian of Welles- 
ley College. 


Miter, Miss Edyth (Pratt, '03), has been 
appointed head-cataloger and organizer of 
the cataloging staff at the Hispanic Museum's 
Library, New York. 


Munce, Miss Isadore Gilbert, is at the Co 
lumbia University Library temporarily for the 
purpose of organizing the new work there 
with university exchanges, especially ex- 
changes with foreign universities and institu- 
tions. 

Miss Grace D., B.L.S., Illinois, 
‘os, has resigned her position in the Uni 
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versity of Missouri Library to become libra- 
rian of the State Normal School at Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Tarr, Miss Anna M., N. Y. Library 
School, 1909-10, became librarian of the Clin- 
ton (Ia.) Public Library on January 5. Since 
last July Miss Tarr has been cataloging at 
the University of Chicago Library. 


Tuompson, C. Seymour, in charge of the 
Travelling libraries department of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian in the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Thompson is a 
graduate of Yale University and has served 
the Brooklyn Public Library in various ca- 
pacities for several years. 


WakerFIELD, Miss Bertha, B.L.S., N. Y. 
State Library School, ‘10, has resigned her 
position as head cataloger at Vassar College 
Library to become chief of the Catalog de- 
partment of the Seattle (Wash.) Public Li- 
brary. 


Wesster, Miss Caroline F., librarian of 
the Wadsworth Library, Geneseo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeded Miss Zaidee Brown as organizer for 
the New York State Library on Jan. 1. Miss 
Webster was graduated from the Drexel In- 
stitute Library School in 1900 and served as 
assistant in the Buffalo Public Library until 
October of the following year when she be- 
came librarian of the Wadsworth Library. 


Wueeter, Joseph L., was appointed to suc- 
ceed George B. Utley as librarian of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Public Library. He grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1906, and 
received his M.A. in 1907 and B.L.S. in 
Albany 1909. He was assistant at Brown 
University Library, 1902-06; second assist- 
ant librarian, 1906-07; attendant special li- 
braries department, Providence Public Li- 
brary, 1904-06. He has held the position 
of assistant librarian of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library since 1909, and is 
chairman of the Technology section of the 
Special Libraries Association. In October, 
1910, he married Miss Archibald, of the ref- 
erence department of the Washington Public 
Library. 


Wuirtney, James Lyman. The following 
resolutions in memory of Mr. Whitney were 
adopted at the January meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Library Club: 


Arter many months of weakness and failing 
strength Mr, James Lyman Whitney, formerly li- 
brarian of the Boston Public Library, died at his 
home in Cambridge on September 25, 1910, thus 
ending peacefully a professional service of nearly 
ferty-one years. He was the son of Josiah Dwight 
and Clarissa (James) Whitney of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was born on November 28, 1835. 
After a childhood of heme nurture and an early 
training in the boarding school at Mount Pleasant, 
Amherst, he entered Yale College in 1852 and was 
graduated in course with the Class of 1856, receiv- 
ing the degree of A.M. from his Alma Mater in 


1865. He was in the publishing house of Wiley & 
Halsted in New York City during 1857-58, and then 
became associated with the publishing house of 
Bridgeman & Co. in Springtield, Massachusetts, 
where he remained ior some years. In 1868 he be 
came assistant librarian of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, and on November 7, 1809, began his connec 
tion with the Boston Library. In 1874 he was 
made chief of the Catalog Deparrtment, and re 
tained this ofhce until March 31, 1899, when he was 
appointed acting librarian. He was librarian from 
Dec. 22, 1899, until Feb. 1, 1903, when he re 
signed this position, an onerous and exacting one 
to his years and temperament. For the next seven 
years until his death he held the position of chief 
of the Department of Documents and Statistics, and 
of the Manuscripts. 

While at Yale, of which he was a devoted and en- 
thusiastic son, he Legan to evince the fondness for 
books and for contact with them which lasted him 
through life. He was as an undergraduate the as- 
sistant librarian and then librarian of the Society 
of the Brothers of Unity. Scholarly tastes, already 
formed, were more strongly developed by his experi- 
ence after graduation as Berkeley Scholar of the 
House and as one of a few students who came under 
the direct influence of those ripe scholars President 
lheodore Dwight Woolsey and Proicssor James Had 
ley, and of his own distinguished half-brother, 
William Dwight Whitney. Mr. Whitney deserves, 
therefore, to be remembered not only as an accom 
plished librarian but also as a man of learning 

He is best known to the world of letters as the 
compiler of the “Catalogue of the Spanish Library 
and of the Portuguese books bequeathed by George 
licknor to the Boston Public Teor, published 
in 1879, which has long since taken its deserved place 
ameng the memorable bil-liegraphical works of his 
time. A few other printed works, related to his 
immediate labors, gave him full standing among his 
professional brethren, but the Ticknor Catalogue is 
the chief monument to his visible achievements. 

From a technical point of view Mr. Whitney de 
serves to be best remembered by all who are inter 
ested in the development of library science on ac 
count of his unceasing devotion to the building up 
of the card catalog system of the Boston Public 
Library. While he did not inaugurate this system, 
he brought it to a point of efficiency and a breadth 
of scope hardly to have been foreseen at the time of 
its inception. Furthermore he, with his corps of com 
petent and zealous associates, produced a result so 
excellent on the whole, that since he relinquished 
his work upon it, modifications only, but no radical! 
changes have been introduced, in spite of the great 
strain put upon the system by an immense increase 
of books and by the necessary expansion of refer- 
ences. A compromise between a strictly scientific 
and a merely popular method of indicating authors, 
subjects and titles in dictionary form, this immense 
card catalog has thus far proved sufficiently elastic 
to meet the heavy demande laid upon it. 

Aside from his faithful and unremitting diligence 
in his chosen field, from which he would consent to 
be torn only for short periods of respite, he was 
not forgetful of his relations to the outer world. He 
served from 1879 to 1887 as chairman of the School 
Committee of Concord, Massachusetts, where he lived 
for some years; and during the same period he was 
secretary for the Committee of the Concord Free 
Library. He was chairman of the Book committee 
of the Bostonian Society. For a time he was the 
head of the finance committee and also a treasurer 
of the American Library Association, of which he 
was a charter member. He was eminently compan- 
ionable and tolerant and thus fitted well into these 
positions of trust and honor. 

It may rightly be said of Mr. Whitney that he 
was happy beyond the usual lot of man in his occu- 
pation, one, as we know well, full of burdensome 
and wearying detail and calling for rare patience and 
forbearance. He had a deep affection for his asso- 
ciates, and this affection was returned in kind. He 
had an essential modesty and a singular purity of 
character. But he also had a rich yet never asser- 
tive learning, a deep love of books, though only for 
the best books, and a serene and gentle humor which 
served to tide him over many of the rough places 
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His mellow wit and geniality are beautifully 
(previously published in part 
in the Lisrary jsournat and republished in final 
form in the issue for December, 1909), entitled 
“Reminiscences of an old librarian,’’ which he read 
with deep emotion at a dinner tendered him by his 
asscciates of the Boston Public Library on the 
occasion of the goth anniversary of his entering 
the library service. This dinner was held on Nov 
9, 1909, at the Hotel Vendome in Boston and was 
worthy of the event which called it forth It 
proved to be the crowning moment of Mr. Whitney's 
long, cheerful and tseful life, for shortly after be 
gan the slow decline which led to a peaceful end a 
few months later. 

He may properly be called one of the fathers of 
the well-established library system of America and 
we are justified in saying that his works live after 
him, and that his best memorial is the card catalog 
of the institution he served so honorably and for so 
many years. 


Cataloging and Classification | 


of life. 
displayed in a paper 


Boston (Mass.) Pustic Lrprary. Finding 
list of books common to the branches of 
the Public Library of the City of Boston 

Bost 2p. 


September, roto. 


Decatur (Iit.) Purtic Lisrary, Books use- 


ful to teachers; Minnie A. Dill 

Decatur, Ill, roir. 16 p. S. 

This list is suggestive rather than com 
prehensive and does not include the library's 
entire collection on the subject 


Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification. Ed. 7 

This new edition of the Dewey classifica 
tion was ready on Feb. 25, 1911. It is in- 
creased in size over previous editions by 
large additions to tables 013, 020, 070, 1236, 
355-358, 370. 540, 611, 612, 621, including 
Electric engineering 623, 640 and 970 to in- 
dex. The index and supplement § consoli- 
dated into a single alphabet and enlarged 
from 20,000 to 30,000 heads, including many 
new references greatly increasing value of 
tables has not vet been revised. A descriptive 
circular with sample pages will be sent on re 
quest. Price net $6 cloth, $7 half turkey or 
full flexible persian, $8 full flexible turkey 
with red gilt edges. Chivers’ duroflexil niger 
$7. Postage 4o cents. Index separate, $3 
cloth, $4 half turkey or full persian; postage 
25 cents. Orders may pe sent to regular 
agents, to Library Bureau, Boston, Mass.. or 
direct to publishers, Forest Press, Lake Pla- 
cid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 


GALVESTON, TEX. RosenperG Lirnrary. A se 
lect list of children’s books in attractive 
editions, 1911, no. 6. 06 p. D 


CORPORATION 


comp. by 


Giascow (FNGLAND) 


Lrpraries. Index catalogue of the Wood- 
side District Library. 2d ed. Glasgow, 
1910. 681 p. S. 


Jorpett, D. Catalogue général de la librairie 
frangaise. XX (table des matiéres des 


tomes 18 et 19). ter fasc. A.-Eg.). Paris, 
Jordell, 1910. 8°, 240 p. 15 fr. 

NAAMTAFELS NAAR C. A. CutTter’s “AUTHOR 
MARKS" VOOR NEDERLANDSCHE BIBLIOTHEKEN 
BEWERKT MATH. WHerRDSMA; met cen 
toelichting en Gebriuksaanwijzing door Dr. 
H. E. Greve, Graventrage, 1910; vercenig 
ing voor openbare Leeszalen in Nederland 
14 p. D 

Paris. BrpriotHtQur NATIONAL. Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
nationale et autres bibliothéques publiés 
par l'Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres. xxxix, 1. Paris, C. Klinckcieck, 
1909. 4°, 330 p. et pl. 15 fr. 

——Laloy, F. Catalogue des dissertation et 
écrits académiques provenant des échanges 
avec les universités étrangéres et regus par 
la Bibliothéque nationale en 1907. Paris, 
C. Klincksieck, 1908. 8°, 323 p. 3 fr. 50 

——Catalogue des dissertations et écrits 

académiques provenant des échanges avec 

les Universités étrangéres et regus par la 


Bibliotheque nationale en 1908. Paris, C 


Klincksieck, 1909. 8°, 347 Pp. 3 fr. 50 
Puitip, Alexander J Production of the 
printed catalogue. Lond., Atkinson, Jan 
wary, I910. I55 p. S 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Pusuic Lirrary. Cata 


logue of the J. William Smith collection: 
comp. by Caroline M. Daggett. Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1910. 43 p. O. 
University oF Faris. Catalogue de la Bib 
liothéque de la Faculte des tettres de [Uni 
versité de Paris, II] (Mélanges jubilaires 


et publications commémoratives). Paris, 
1908. 8°, 55 p. 2 fr 
VIRGINIA STATE Bulletin, Jan 


April, July, 1910 (v. 3, nos. 1, 2, and 3) 


[Finding list of the social sciences, po- 
litical science, law and education.] Rich- 

mond, Va., 1910. 

The index in this volume covers 100 pages 
and contains 11,000 entries in which every 
author’s name and every principal subject 
word is included. It is much more than a 
list of titles briefly stated. In many instances 
it gives the contents in full of important 
sets of publications. The catalog itself cov 
ers a broad scope, including books on social 
reform, social pathology, secret societies, 
charities and corrections, local government. 
colonization, emigration and immigration and 
international arbitration 


352 p. D. 
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Bibliograpby 


State Education Department Bulletin, Jan. 
15, 1911, no. 487, p. 11-14). 

Acricutture. Bricker, G. A. The teaching 
of agriculture in the high school; with an 
introd. by W. C. Bagley. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, ’I1. c. 25-4202 p. (6 p. bibl.) D. $1 net. 

—— United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Library. Monthly Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1910. (Wash., Gov't Printing Office, 
1911.) 316 p. D. 

Widtree, J. A. Dry-farming: a system 
of agriculture for countries under a low 
rainfall. N. Y., Macmillan, ‘11. 
22+-445 p. (8 p. bibl.) il. tabs., D. (Rural 
science ser.; ed. by L. H. Bailey.) $1.50 
net. 

Anturopotocy. Haddon, A, C., and Quiggin, 
\. H. History of anthropology. N. Y., 
Putnam, [’11.] c. "10. 19+206 p. (4% p. 
bibl.) il. pors. S. (History of the sciences.) 
75 c. net. 


ArasiA. List of works relating to Arabia 
and the Arabs, pt. t (in New York Public 
Library Bulletin, January, p. 7-40). 

Avutuors. Phelps, W. L. Essays on Rus- 
sian novelists. N. Y., Macmillan, ‘11. c. 
9+ 322 p. (37 p. bibl.) por. D. $1.25 net. 


Biste. O. T. Job. Schmidt, N. The mes- 
sages of the poets; the Book of Job and 
canticles and some minor poems in the Old 
Testament; with introds., metrical transla- 
tions, and paraphrases. N. Y., Scribner, 
"rt, c. 24+415 p. S. (Messages of the Bi- 
ble; ed. by Fk. K. Sanders and C. F. 
Kent.) $1.25 net. 

Bibliography (24 p.). 

CaTuHouic CcHuRcH. Martin, Rev. C. A. Cath- 
olic religion; a statement of Christian 
teaching and history; il. with 63 engravings 
in half-tone. Cleveland, O., Apostolate 
Pub. Co., [1910.] ¢. 7-16+-467 p. il. pors. 
diagr., 12°, $1. 

Bibliography (6 p.). 

“ATHOLIC LITERATURE. Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Public Library. List of Catholic books in 
the library, January, 1911. 11 p. T. 

—— Catholic topics and authors in the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia: 


~ 


a catalog; published by The Catholic Con- ' j p. 158). 


vert League and The Children of Mary of 
the Sacred Heart. [Wash.,] ro1r. 36 p. 
D. 

Cement. Radford’s cyclopedia of cement 
construction; a general reference work on 
up-to-date practice in the manufacture and 
testing of cements; the selection of con- 
creting materials, tolls, and machinery; the 
proportioning, mixing, and depositing of 
concrete, and its application to all types 
and details of construction, plain, orna- 
mental, and reinforced ; together with anal- 
ysis of the principles of constructive de- 
sign, cost estimating, and the allied 
branches of stone and brick masonry and 
steel construction; based on the practical 
experience of a large staff of experts in 
actual construction work. In 5 v. Chic. 
Radford Architectural Co., ['11.] c. ’1o, il. 
pls. (partly fold.) pors. diagrs., 8°, $12.80 
Bibliography (4 p.) repeated at beginning 

of each volume. 

CuiLpren. Mangold, G. B. Child problems 
N. Y., Macmillan, toro. c. 15+381 p. D. 
(Citizens’ lib. of economics, politics and so- 
ciology; ed. by R: T. Ely.) cl., $1.25 net. 
Bibliography (9 p.). 

CHILDREN’S READING. Kennedy, H. T. Sug- 
gestive list of children’s books for a smal! 
library, recommended by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. Madison, Wis.. 
1910, Free Library Commission. 102 p. D 


This classed and annotated list contains 483 
titles. The list outlines a good working 
collection for the small public library. It 
contains mainly inexpensive editions and in- 
cludes also five useful supplementary lists. 
including books for youngest readers, illus- 
trated books for table use, and books for 
mothers and teachers; a number of lists of 
popular stories, grouped by subjects; lists of 
books in series, and author and title indexes. 

This guide is an excellent tool. It is in- 
cluded in the A. L. A. ‘Booklist and is recom 
mended for the use of the children’s librarian 
and the librarian of the small library. 


CuurcH oF ENGLAND. Hole, Rev. C. A 
manual of English church history; with a 
preface by the Very Rev. H. Wace. N. Y.. 
Longmans, Green, 1910. 7+49 p. D. cl. 
$1.25 net. 

Page references. 

City PLANNING. [Special list] (in Salem 

(Mass.) Public Library Bulletin, February, 


F 


Gr 


Accountinc. [Bibliography] (in New York 
] 
I 
E 
G: 
bor 
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Dante. MAnuscriets. Fiammazzo, Prof 
A. Il codice dantesco della biblioteca di 
Savona, illustrato. Savona, tip. D. Berto- 
lotto e 1910 &°, p. 118, 
facsimilit. L. 2.50. 


con quattro 

DrAMA AND DRAMATISTS. Ristine, F. H 
English tragicomedy, its origin and history. 
N, Y., [Lemcke & B.,] ‘10. ['11.] 15+-247 p 
(5 p. bibl.) O. (Columbia Univ. studies 
in English.) $1.50 net. 


DeratinG. List of books in the [San Fran- 
cisco Public] Library which are useful to 
debaters (in San Francisco Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin, February, p. 22-24). 


Dijon, France. Oursel, C. Inventaire som- 
maire des archives communales, antérieures 
a 1790, ville de Dijon. V. Série B (sup- 
plément). Registres paroissiaux d'état 
Civil Dijon, imp. Cails, 1910. 4°, viii- 
345 P. 


EMIGRANTS, HANpBOoKs For. List of official 


guides and handbooks for emigrants (in 
Finsburg (Eng.) Public Libraries Quarter 
ly Guide for Readers, January, p. 83-90) 


Bayliss, W. M. The nature 
of enzyme action. 2d ed. N. Y.. Long 
mans, "It. 11+137 p. (12 p. bibl.) O 
(Monographs on biochemistry ; ed. by R. H 
Aders Plimmer and F. G. Hopkins.) cl. 
bds., $1.20 net. 

Fuver, Sarah Margaret. Braun, F. A. Mar 
garet Fuller and Goethe; the development 
of a remarkable personality: his religion 
and philosophy, and her relation to Emer 
son, J. F. Clark, and transcendentalism. N. 
Y., Holt, ’10, ['11.] ¢. ’10. 271 p. D. $1.35 
net. 


Bibliography (3 p.). 


FERMENTATION. 


Index, 


Gazzo.tett1, Antonio. Emmert, Bruno. An 
tonio Gazzoletti (20 marzo 1813-21 agosto 
1866): saggio bibliografico. Trento, tip 
Scotoni e Vitti, 1oro. 8°, p. 11. 

Estr. primo Supplemento di Pro Cultura. 


GreneaLocy. Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary. List of books on genealogy and 
heraldry in the Syracuse Public Library, 
including parish registers, visitations, his- 
tory of names and allied subjects. Ed. of 
1910. Syracuse, N. Y., 1910. 119 p. D. 
In 1902 the library published a catalog of 

books on local history and genealogy, and in 
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1903 a supplement to that catalog. These lists 
being out of date, it was deemed advisable to 
republish the whole catalog with additions to 
1910 

GENEALOGY, ENGLAND. List of works relating 
to British genealogy and local history. pt 
5s. (Jn New York Public Library Bulletin, 
October, p. 578-635.) 

GERMANS IN THE Unitep States. Benjamin, 
G. The Germans in Texas; a study in 
immigration; reprinted from German 
Amerian Annals. v. 7. N. Y., Stechert, 
‘oo, ['11.] c. ‘10. 155 p. maps, fold. map, 
O. $1.50 net. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 


Herepity. Walker, C. E. Hereditary char- 
acters and their modes of transmission 
Y., Longmans, Green,] 1910 
239 p. il. O. el, $2.40 net. 
Bibliography (8 p.). 

criticism (of the Bible) Cony 

heare, F. C. History of New Testament 

criticism. N. Y., Putnam, ‘1o, ['t1r.] 

‘10. 13+192 p. (4 p. bibl.) il. pors. fac 

sims., S. (History of the sciences.) 75 c 

net. 

— Mains, G. P. Modern thought and tra 

ditional faith. N. Y., Eaton & M., ['11] 

c, 21+-279 p. (2 p. bibl.) O. $1.50 net 


12+ 


HIGHER 


LITERATURE. Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
[List of] books in the 
(in the library's 
16, no. 1, January, 


HUNGARIAN 
Carnegie Library. 
Hungarian language 
Monthly Bulletin, v. 
p. 48-67). 

Insects. Doane, R. W. 
a popular account of the way in which in 
sects may spread or cause some of our 
common diseases; with many original il 
from photographs. N. Y., Holt, 
14+227 p. pls. D. (American nature ser 
Group 1v., Working with nature.) cl., $1.50 
net. 

Bibliography (46 p.). 

Jewetry. Providence (R. I.) Public Libra 
ry. Books for workmen relating to jew 
elry and silversmithing. Providence, R. L., 

14 p. S. 


Jon. The leading article in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera 
ture, for January, is “The composition of 
the Elihu speeches.” Job, Chapter 32-37. 


Insects and disease : 


1910. 
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By Helen Hawley Nichols. Vol. 37, p. 97- 

186. 

It is followed by a bibliography of the 

literature of Job, 4 p. 

Jones, David, of Llangau, July 10, 1736-Aug. 
12, 1810. [Special bibliography] (in Car- 
diff Libraries’ Review, January, 1911, p. 
9-12). 

Macuinery. Binghamton (N. Y.) Public 
Library. Books in the library on building, 
foundry practice, machine shop practice, 
plumbing, roads and pavements, steel, sur- 
veying. I911, 20 p, T. 

—— Swenson, B. V., Frankenfield, B., ana 
Bryant, J. Myron. Testing of electro-mag- 
netic machinery and other apparatus. v. 2, 
Alternating currents. N. Y., Macmillan, 
"LI. c, 264323 p. (4 p. bibl.) figs. O. $2.60 
net. 

Mammats. Osborn, H. F. The age of mam- 
mals in Europe, Asia, and North America. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1910. c. 174-635 p. il. 
maps, O. cl. $4.50 net. 

Bibliography (30 p.). 

Maps AND CHARTS, FRANCE. Verkooren, Al- 
phonse. Inventaire des chartes et cartu- 
laires des duchés de Brabant et de Lim- 
bourg et des pays d’outre-Meuse. tre par- 
tie. I. Bruxelles, Hayez, 1910. 8°, viii- 
472 p. § fr. 

MATHEMATICS. Katalog der mathematischen 

Abteilung der Stadtbibliothek. Frankfurt 

am Main. Frankfurt am Main, Englert und 

Schlosser, 1909. 8°, x-327 p. 1 fr. 60. 


Moutere, Jean Baptiste Poquelin de. Miles, 
D. H. The influence of Moliére on Res- 
toration comedy. N. Y., [Lemcke & B.,] 
‘ro, ['r1.] "10. 114272 p. (24 p. bibl.) 
D. (Columbia Univ. studies in comparative 
literature.) $1.50 net. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Trenton (N. J.) 
Public Library. The modern development 
of municipal government; a_ reference 
guide issued by the Public Library and 
the Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, N, J. 
Trenton, N. J. 16 p. T. 

Music. Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Libra- 
ry. Music and musicians. 1911. 26 p. T. 


Myrnotocy. Gayley, C. M., ed. The classic 
myths in English literature and in art, 
based originally on Bulfinch's “Age of fa- 
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ble” (1855) ; accompanied by an interpreta- 
tive and illustrative commentary. New ed., 
rev. and enl. Bost., Ginn, ['11.] c. 414+ 
597 p. il. maps, fold. geneal. tab., D. $1.60. 


sTupy. Sunderland (Eng.) Public 
Libraries. Selected list of books on nature 
study, including aquaria, microscopy, and 
taxidermy. February, 1911. 10 p. S. 
(gratis. ) 

Necrors. McConnell, J. P. Negroes and 
their treatment in Virginia from 1865 to 
1867. [Emory, Va., J. P. McConnell, ’11.] 
126 p. (3 p. bibl.) 8°, $1. 


Occuttism. Davies, T. W. “Magic,” black 
and white; charms and counter charms; 
divination and demonology among the Hin- 
dus, Hebrews, Arabs and Egyptians; an 
epitome of “supernaturalism” magic, black, 
white and natural; conjuring and its rela- 
tion to prophecy, including Biblical and 
Old Testament terms and words for magic 
present ed. prepared for publication under 
the editorship of L. W. de Laurence, by 
T. Witton Davies. Chic., De Laurence, 
Scott & Co., ['11.] c. "10. 164130 p 
(7 p. bibl.) front. 12°, $1.50. 


ORATORS AND oRATORY. Knapp, Ella A., and 
French, J. C., eds. The speech for special 
occasions. N. Y., Macmillan, "11. c. 43+ 
3907 p. D. $1.10 net. 

PouiticAL poems. Corson, L. A finding list 
of political poems referring to Englis!) 
affairs of the xm, and xv. centuries. Cor 
son, Norristown, Pa. 46 p. D. 

A thesis presented to the faculty of th 
Graduate School of the University of Penn 
sylvania in partial fulfilment of the © 
quirements for the degree of Doctor 0! 
Philosophy. 

Prosopy. Saintsbury, G. E. B. Historical 
manual of English prosody. [N. Y.,] Mac 
millan, "10, [’11.] 17+347 p. (4 p. bibl.) D 
$1.60 net. 

Psycuoiocy. Sully, J. The teacher’s hand 
book of psychology. sth ed., rewritten and 
enl. N. Y., Appleton, ’1o, ['11.] 190+ 
606 p. (9 p. bibl.) 12°, $2 net. 

PuBLIC DOCUMENTS. Superintendent of docu- 
ments. Index to Monthly catalogue United 
States public documents. Wash., Gov't 
Printing Office, 1911. 24 p. D. 

—— Superintendent of Documents. Monthly 


: 
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catalogue United States public documents, 
no. 193, January, 1911. Wash., Gov't Print 
ing Office, 1911. 386 p. D. 


Rare Books. Delpy, A. bibli 
ographie spéciale des livres perdus ignorés 
ou connus a l'état d’exemplaire unique; 
par A. Delpy. 2e volume. Lettre H a Let- 


Essai d'une 


tre P. Lille, impr. Lefebvre-Ducrocq. 
Paris, 1 br. A. Durel, tg1t1. Grand in-8, 
179 Pp. 


Reiicion. Cope, Rev. H. F. The efficient 
layman; or, the religious training of men; 
thesis for Ph.D. degree Ripon College, 
1908. Phil., Griffith & Rowland Press, 
¢. 124-244 p. D, $1 net. 


Satnte-Martue, Charles de. Ruutz-Rees, 
C. Charles de Sainte-Marthe, (1512-1555.) 
N. Y., [Lemcke & B.,] ['11.] c¢. ‘Io. 
16+664 p. (33 p. bibl.) D. (Columbia 
Univ. studies in romance philology and lit- 
erature.) $1 net. 

Surrrace. Hecker, E. A. A short history 
of women’s rights from the days of Au- 
gustus to the present time; with special 
reference to England and the United 
States. N. Y., Putnam, ['11.] c. ‘ro. 
8+202 p, D. $1.50. 

Bibliographies at ends of chapters. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. Brown, J. F. The 
training of teachers, for secondary schools 
in Germany and the United States. N. Y., 
Macmillan, ‘11. c. 10+335 p. (4 p. bibl.) 
D. $1.25 net. 

TecepHones. Holcomb, A. N. Public own- 
ership of telephones on the continent of 
Europe awarded the David A. Wells prize 
for the year 1909-’10, and published from 
the income of the David A. Wells fund. 
Bost., Houghton Mifflin, ‘11. “11. 20+ 
482 p. (4 p. bibl.) O. (Harvard economic 
studies.) $2 net. 


Unitep States. History. Croscup, G. E. 
History made visible; a synchronic chart 
and statistical tables of United States his- 
tory; with a chronological text by Ernest D. 
Lewis. N. Y., Windsor Pub., [225 sth 
Ave.,] ‘to, ['11.] (Jaz) c. 94 p. il. maps, 
tabs., fold. charts, f°, $1.50. 

Biblhhography (2 p.). The historical map 
or synchronic chart appended to the volume 
traces visually the course of United States 
history through four centuries. It is a val- 
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uable educational feature of the book, and 
might be used helpfully in connection with 
chool or bulletin work in hbraries 

Nitep States. Hustory Riley, Franklin 
Lafayette, Chandler, Julian Alvin Carroll, 
and Hamilton, Jos. Grégoire de Roulhac 
Our republic; a history of the United 
States for grammar grades. Richmond, 
Va., Riley & Chandler, 1910. c. 154-550 p 
il. pors. maps, 12°, 65 c. 

Historical library lists for grammar grades 
(2 p.). 

—— INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


Coman, Katharine 
The industrial history of the United State: 
New and rev. ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1010 
c. 05-'10. 164461 p. il. pls. maps, D. cl., 
$1.50 net. 

Bibliography (23% p.). 

VIRGINIA. 

E. G. 


and 


CONSITUTIONAL HISTORY. Severn, 
A bibliography of the conventions 
constitutions of Virginia, including 
references to essays, letters and speeches in 
the Virginia newspapers. Richmond, Va 
1910. 441 p. D. 


IMPORT/NT SALES CATALOGS. 

Cote, George Watson. A portion of the li 
brary of George Watson Cole, of Rive 
side, Conn. [sold at auction] (first session), 
with another consignment (second session ) 
Jan. 26 and 27, 1911. N. Y., 
Auction Co. 54 p. D. 

LANGE, Otto. A catalogue of books relating 
to Asia and Africa, Spain and Portugal, 


Anderson 


voyages in the Pacific. Florence, tot! 
44 p. D. 

Quaritcn, Bernard. Catalogue of rare and 
valuable books. Lond., 1911. 95 p. D 


(no. 303, price Is.) 

Wurtney, Josiah Dwight. Catalogue of the 
private library of the late Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, professor of geology of Harvard 
University, including geological and scien 
tific books, together with miscellaneous 
books. N. Y., Libbie, t911. 145 p. D 


Hotes and Quertes 


DUPLICATE COPIES FOR DISTRIBUTION. — The 
Harvard Library has lately received from the 
estate of the late John Harvey Treat, of the 
Class of 1862, a number of copies of his 
little book on “The catacombs of Rome 
and the history of the tombs of the Apostles 
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Peter and Paul,” published in 1907. The 
Library will be glad to send copies of this 
book to other libraries that may desire them, 
on receipt of eight cents to cover the expense 
of postage W. C. Lane, Librarian. 


LITERATURE. — 
Fes. 6, 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 


Igit. 
Ldtter Library Journal. 

| think that you will wish to call attention 
to “Open air crusaders” a report of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Open Air School, to- 
gether with a general account of open air 
school work in Chicago and a chapter on 
school ventilation, which will be supplied 
free to libraries and clubs upon application 
to the United Charities, 51 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. G. Routzaun. 


LECTURES ON BIBLIOGRAPHY.— Mr. R. A. 
Peddie, librarian of St. Bride Foundation, 
London, has prepared a course of lectures on 
“Bibliography in the reference library,” which 
he has delivered during the winter in the lec- 
ture room at the British Museum. A sylla- 
bus of the outlines the lectures as 
iollows: 


course 


Lecture 1. — General introduction to bibliographical 
research. The value of bibliography, The use o 
reference libraries Bibliographies of bibliogra- 
phies Universal catalogs and bibliographies. 

Lecture 2. — National bibliographies, part 1. 

Lecture 3. — National bibliographies, part 11. 

Lecture 4. Subject bibliographies Introduction. 
Philcsophy, 

Lecture 5.— Subject bibliographics. Religion 

Lecture 6.— Subject bibliographies. Sociology. 

Lecture 7. — Subject bibliographies. Natural science. 
Useful arts. 

Lecture 8.— Subject bibliogrgaphies. Fine arts. 

Lecture 9 Subject bibliographies Literature and 


philology. 

Lecture 10. — Subject bil liographies. 

Lecture 11. Subject bibliographies. 
it. Biography. 

Lecture 12.—Indexes to books 
Anonymous and pseudonymous 
classes of authors. 

Lecture 13.— Methods of research in 
room of the British Museum, part. 1. 

Lecture 14.— Methods of research in the reading 
room of the British Museum, part 1. 

Lecture 15.— Research work in other 


History, 
History, 


par? 
part 


periodicals. 
Special 


and 
works. 


the reading 


London li 


braries. 


Mr. Peddie may come to this country in 
the spring to attend the Pasadena conference 
and library schools or clubs might take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure some of 
these lectures from him. 


REQUEST FOR LOAN. — 
To the Editor of Library Journal, New York. 
Dear Sir: Would any library in this coun- 
try possessing two books relating to Porlock, 
Somersetshire, England, be willing to lend 
them to our library? The books are a 
“History of Porlock,” by Rev. Walter Hook, 
and “A description of the monuments and 
effigies in Porlock Church,” by Mrs. Maria 
Halliday, Torquay, 1&&2 


Louisa M. Hooper, Librarian RBrook- 


line (Mass.) Public Library. 
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HARPER BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS. — The 
Pratt Institute Free Library is now offering 
remainder lots of the familiar Harper prints 
ut one dollar the set in order to close out the 
consignment, These pictures, originally 
numbering over 1600, are a collection of va 
rious engravings reproduced from Harper's 
periodicals, and are very well adapted fo: 
picture bulletin and scrap-book work. The) 
have been sold in complete sets at $5, and 
in assortments at various prices down to 
single numbers at the rate of half a cent 
each. Many of the original lot are no longer 
available, and the broken set now totals 
something over 1300 different pictures. They 
are printed on uniform mounts 5 x7 inches, 
and the shipping weight of the parcel is about 
20 pounds. Upon receipt of one dollar, 
set will be shipped by express, charges col 
lect, to any address. Assortments are nw 
longer made up, and specimen pictures ar: 
not shown except to callers at the library) 
Address Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

Epwarp F. Stevens, Librarian 


Library Calendar 


MARCH 


1. Conn. L. A. Middletown, Ct. 
University. 


Wesleyai 


Program: Bookbinding design, by Frank | 
Gay; Some new fields of library activity, 
by L. N, Wilson; “The popularization 0: 
psychology,” by Raymond Dodge; “The 
Connecticut wits,” by H. A. Beers; “Th 
historical novel,” by G. Adams 


N. J. A. and Penn. L, C. Atlantic 
City meeting. Hotel Chelsea. (Rail 
road rates and Hotel rates were 
given in Feb. L. J.) 


10-11 


session. Chairman: Mr. J 

Address of welcome, Hon 
Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic City; 
Outside the walls, Mr. James [. Wyer, jr., 
director New York State Library; Ibsen, 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y 

Ye 
Hedley, Mercantile 
adelphia; Muricipal periodical literature, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Fsq., first vice 
president, American Civic Association; A 
library outpost, Miss Nellie E, Leaming, 
Free Library of Philadelphia; The library 
and the foreign speaking peoples, Peter 
Roberts, Ph.D., secretary, the Internation 
al Committee Young Men's Christian As 
sociation, 

Third session, Chairman: Hon. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery, State Librarian of 
Pennsylvania; The gentle arts of reading 
and writing, Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, 
The Optimist, Philadelphia North Ameri 
can; Commercialism and journalism, Ham 
ilton Holt, A.B., editor The Independe: 


16. L.1.L. C. Bklyn Y. W. C. A. 3 p.m 


»3. N. Y. L. C. Inspection of N. Y. P. L 
new building. 3 p.m. 


Program First 
A. Campbell; 


Chairman: Mr. T. Wilson 
Library, Phil 


NOTICE OF EXPIRATION of the Period 
for Registering EARLY APPLICATIONS 


i = for the Eleventh Edition of The Encyclo- ihe 
opaedia Britannica, at Substantial Concessions 


in Prices, but without Immediate Payments. 


he Cambridg« Unive rsity Press 


Orders (New York and London 


invited applications in advance of publication for the New aaa 
Edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica on a basis of prefer- Vorat Orvers . 12,1! 
ential treatment in the matter of prices to those who by of which the orders 
applying promptly should assist the publishers to further for sets on India 
» 14) 
the economical production of the complete work, and in a Paper are a LU,82, | 
of the tot 


| he orders for sets 
on Ordinary Paper 


large edition. 


(No Payment was required until after delivery of the volumes, the are : o3 1,339 
object of the advance offer being to ascertain in what propor- 

tion the public would prefer the work — whether on ordinary book St are ine I 

paper as in the case of previous editions, or in the more compact "hs , age ee 
form on India paper (very light, yet strong and opaque andwhat bates 

was not less important, to ascertain their preference as regards 


the six styles of binding.) 


The purpose of this advance offer 


having been achieved, the relative demand for the work in its essentially different formats 
having been definitely determined (this being necessary before making estimates tor the 
printing and binding of a large edition — 25,000 to 50,000 sets — of a work in 29 volumes 
of 960 to 1,064 pages each), the manufacturing will now proceed rapidly and on a scale 


altogether without precedent in publishing. 


Delivery to early subscribers has already begun in the case of 
= = = Volumes | to XIV inclusive, and 


the other volumes (XV to XNXINX) are in the binders’ hands. Complete publication of 
the Eleventh Edition of ‘The Encyclopaedia Britannica will, therefore, be effected soon after 
this magazine is in the hands of its readers. “The sale has been so extremely successful 
that in order to allow all who wish to purchase the book an opportunity of obtaining it on the 
most favourable terms possible, it has been decided to allow the present low prices to remain 
open till May 31st next. The first printing of 17,000 sets—12,000 on India paper and 5,000 
on Ordinary paper—(which it is expected will be finished by March Ist) will, in respect 
of the India paper, be over-sold by the time this advertisement is read; so that those who do 
not order promptly will find their names far down on the list of subscribers to whom deliveries 
will be made in impartial rotation from the further stock of sets which has been put in hand 
The advance-of-publicatien prices are only $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper bound in Cloth, or 
$4.25 a volume for India paper bound in Cloth (the Ninth Edition having been sold when first issued at 
$7.50 a volume, Cloth, which will be the ultimate price for the Eleventh Edition). The leather bindings 
| fullaheepskin and full Morocco) are now correspondingly low in price. The present saving which 
P. 


; 
| 
Gas 
2. 
tie, 


llth Edition 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In 28 Volumes and Index 


A Fresh and Original Survey of 
Human Thought, Learning and 
Achievement up to the Year 1910. 


Issued by 
The Press of the 


Uiniversity of Cambridge, 
(England ) 


(The New Edition, which is pro- 
tected by copyright in the United 
States, will supersede and displace 
all previous editions, including 


unauthorized American reprints. ) 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica, printed on India 
paper and bound in full sheepskin with flexible backs. 
Width of books, 28 inches; weight, 80 Ibs. 


AN ENORMOUS BOOK IN A HANDY FORMAT 


28 Vols. and Index, 27,000 pages—Printed on India Paper and occupying little 
more than two feet of shelf space 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Fdition) will make an imposing d 
tion to this colossal repository of k iowledge might 


The twenty-nine volumes of the new 


play. But the publishers have considered those whose obj: 

be that its appearance must necessarily be colossal. It was realised that if one were able to pick up a volume of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica in an idle moment, hold it as a novel is held in one hand, or bend it cover to cover, as 
nly be read in greater comfort, but more fre- 


one does a magazine, w*thout risk of injury, the work would not « 
Since its information is put in a way that cannot fail to ple 


quently. 
and old of both sexes, who read simply for the pleasure of reading, it was cor 


ise not only those that seck it, but those, vourng 
dered desirable that the word 


“handy” should apply to it in every way. It was, therefore, decided that (in addition to the impression on or 

“ 
dinary book paper, in cloth, half morocco, and full morocco) an impression should be printed on India paper and 
This India paper—used for the Cambridge Bibles and other expensive 


bound with flexible leather backs. 
editions—though tougher and more opaque than ordinary book paper, is scarcely a third of its weight, a 


employment for the new (Eleventh) Edition will make each volume less than one inch thick, and the whole 
twenty-eight volumes and Index will take up about two feet, instead of almost seven feet, of shelf space. One 
does not think twice about picking up a volume one inch thick in a binding of flexible leather. The Eleventh 


Edition has thus been made as convenient to hold as to read. 


PAYMENT AFTER DELIVERY— No Money need accompany Advance Sub- 
scriptions, nor will any Payment fall Due until the Volumes have been delivered 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION ADVISABLE 


In view of the magnitude of the printing and binding (29 vols. of 960 to 1,064 pages each), the Cambridge 
University Press is desirous that all who are interested in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica should as soon as 
possible be in possession of full particulars concerning the work, for its issue in two forms (India paper and or 

paper, printing and binding be given in good time, and upon 


dinary paper) renders it imperative that orders for | 
in accurate forecast of the demand in either form and in the various stvles of binding. To those who apply 


at once, in advance of publication, there is offered a great advantage in price, for such advance 
applications will be accepted at the rate of $4.00 a volume (cloth) instead of $7.50, which will be 
the ultimate price of the new edition in its cheapest form, as it was the original price at which the 
volumes of the 9th edition were sold. 

Illustrated prospectus (4o pp.), 56 specimen pages on India paper, 4 specimen plates, and form of appli 
cation showing the special advance terms, will be sent by return of post if the reader will write name and address 


d its 


below, tear off this corner, and post to 


Cauthridae University Press Notes — Those who possess copies of previous editions of 
ce the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Department, date) are requested to advise us of the fact, clearly indi 
35 W. 32nd St. New York cating which edition they possess giving name of publisher 


and number of volumes’, and if they wish to purchase the 
| be informed how they can dispose ol 


Name 
new edition, will 
Address their old editions at a fair valuation 


| 
| | = a | 
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CROSCUP’S 
SYNCHRONIC CHART OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Indispensable for Public and Private Librarles— the Teacher, the Student, andthe Busy Man 


HISTORY 1 Our Nation’s History at a Glance 


MADE HY MEADS OF A 
VISIBLE x ' BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHART 
\ \ Accompanied by a text giving 
= AY”: |. A Complete History of the United 
States, arranged Year by Year, with 
the Important Events Emphasized 
2. The Territorial Development traced 
Step by Step. Illustrated with 51 
Key Maps. 
The Growth of the Constitution, Politi 
cal Parties, Slavery, The Tariff, ete , 
with their development Year by 
Year. 
4. Statistical Tables with Diagrams, 
showing Immigration, Economics, 
Political Growth, Presidential Elec 
tions, etc. 


Endorsed by leading educators, and business men, among whom are: PROFESSORS MAc- 
DONALD, of Brown ; Exson, of Ohio; ALLEN, of Colgate ; ANDREWS, LoUNSRURY and 
Pue prs, of Yale; CHANNING, of Harvard ; and numerous Normal and High School 
Teachers. 

The volume will be sent on approval to any library making application 


Price, $1.50 net. Wall Form (64 x 44 inches) cloth backed and common rollers, $5.00 
WINDSOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


27 and 230 st. Ge PUTNAM’S SONS 2s strana 
Library Agents 


oe eee ae PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


wie 
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world for STRENGTH and FLEXIBILITY—lasting qualities—but 


in the past it has been more or less gently urged that they might be more 


(C HIVERS’ BINDINGS have obtained recognition throughout the library 


attractive looking. 

STRONGER BINDINGS THAN CHIVERS’ ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
AND NOT NEEDED. WE NOW SUPPLY BETTER LOOKING 
BINDINGS. 


In order to improve the appearance of our books we have had lettering 


especially designed for the titles wherever the narrowness or width of the 


back and the length of the title render it desirable. This and the new 


decorated backs give a distinctive appearance to CHIVERS’ present-day 


work. 
We solicit correspondence with librarians who are desirous of effecting 


economy in the service of their books. We have suggestions to make arising 


out of our extended experience with Library wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CU. 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
Improved Library Binder 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., 


We can now guarantee to return all 


We make a specialty of reinforced Library Binding. 


books sent to us for rebinding within four weeks. 
To show a sample of our workmanship and materials, we will bind, free of charge, any 


two t2mos sent to us by prepaid express. 


Our Book Department Now Open. Catalogue of slightly used fiction reinforced 


in our own binding now ready. Ask for same. We can supply books of all publishers. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/rongest Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


FA 
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GILBERT D. EMERSON 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


20g North Eleventh Street ‘ . . . PHILADELPHIA 


DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Torn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners 


Replaced 


HK A. L. B. MAGAZINE BINDER has exceeded in pop- 


ularity Our most sanguine hopes. It has been installed ina 


hundred libraries, is used on two railroad systems, and in clubs ; 


as a temporary binder for magazines, periodicals, telephone 


directories, etc 


It is possible, mind you I say possible, that we, as makers of this 
successful temporary magazine tinder, may also have developed 


something worth investigating in the line of library binding and 


rebinding. We think we have. Our prices are consistently low ; 


we use only the best materials, and we have a sewing which when 


applied to such books as Peary’s “ Snow Baby,” demonstrates its 


superiority. And then there are those little, but important de- 


tails, uniformity in colors and materials ; proper and careful col- 


lating ; we give due attention to these. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


C. W. O'Connor. 3917 LANCASTER Avg., PHILADELPHIA. 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
H IGG | NS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 

= VEGETABLE GLUE, 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 1ll-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EM. TERQUEM 


J. TERQUEM @ CO. 
Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agenis in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature 
and Publications 


Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 
, Catalogues published and sent on application 


Agency in New York where shipments are made once a week, and where pay- 
ments and remittances are received. 


Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the U ited States of the Art and Architectural! Publications of 
MASSIN (formerly Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical maga- 
zine §. I. M., Organ of the International Society of Music, the finest magazine 
in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe. Subscrip- 
tion, $5.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent free on application to 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 19, Rue Scribe, PARIS 


~~ 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficien!. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 


BERNARD QuUARITCH acts as agent to Learned 5 cteties Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as wel as for the sale ef their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


yas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depuart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special] 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 PARK PLace, New York. 


Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha. has 

been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better fac:#* ‘or handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a. departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG® CO. 


CHICAGO 


: 
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HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


is a fabric manufactured expressly for Library and Law book bindings,—is strong—more 
durable than leather,—fast colors, —attractive in appearance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwood, Mass. 


AGENTS 
New York Ojjice, 67 I Ave 
New York City lamm & Co , 66 Duane St San Francisco. ‘Norn 
Chicago. The D. J. Molloy Co., 121 Plymouth Ct. Rochester, N. Y. 
St.Lovis (Graham Paper‘ Indianapolis. 
Wilmington, Del. C.& W. Pyle Co. Columbus, O. 
Canadian Representatives. The Wilson-Munrce ¢ 
WRITs IR NEAREST AGEN I 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment [astitutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
uon paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied eithes 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


ERAN &Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Wits exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘*Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes” UNICODE and A BC, 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for completely and promptly filling orders from 
() public libraries are unexcelled. Our location in the publishing 
center of the country enables us to secure immediately any book not 
in Our very large stock. Our many pleased customers in all parts 
of the United Srates are our strongest arguments for an opportunity 
to show yow how we can fill your orders. 

Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street: Union Square North: New York City 
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SEND FOR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


BOOKSELLERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER. ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
Gaylor« ros., Syract ise, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Cc o., Springfield, Mass. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BINDING. 

Angel Guardian Press, Bostcn, Mass : 

tarrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 

H. Blackwell, roth St. and University Pl., N, Y. 
City. 

Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


A, Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City 

W. G, Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 25th St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
J. B, Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. City. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co., 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W, 2sth St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass, 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Sin 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
A, G McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC, 
Arabol Mfg, Co., 100 William St.. New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W, 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N., 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St, Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


Sieber & Trussell Mfg Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
I 


Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Y. City. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


TICE & LYNCH 
Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
pees to us will receive careful attention 


Send your “ Wanis” 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS co. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH. ITALIAN, | books Ay con- 
MAN a: c 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
other Domestic 
BOOKS Animals 


Catalogues on 


OOKS.—AIll out-of- -print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY 
Largest Stock in Existence 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


as grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
ether American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying MWbraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 


books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
Dealers Who Issue Interesting “Bargain” Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. Co., 49 ~ St., New York. 
of n German blications in 
Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. | for libraries.) 
Louis, Mo. Taylor. 7 Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a 
| of 150,000 pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections p 
| Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar 
abash Ave., Chicago. | (Books about Iowa and the early 
ey Books.) Union Lib Association, 225 Fifth Ave., 
stock Yi rican and ish Remainders.) 
qud of | New Boeke, Remainders "end 
ew rs an 
fth Ave. and 27th St., New. 


Britnell, “Ke 241 Yonse, St. yy 7 | Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, 
Cadby. J. W Albany, N (Largest stock of Pe- Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St. Bir 


) ham, E 
William Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana o and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
Ney Co, Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Paine, 
ar, 1 ilwaukee 
A. Clark. Peekskill, (“Out of print” Books Holland. 
and i" Pimphlete amen, both common and rstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
ew Bond St, London, Eng. 
Crawford, and St. Fock, Buchhand ung “Gustav. i 
Engelke. Geo., N. Ill. | Gilhofer Ag Ranschburg, I. rgasse 
Library Aus' (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Beacon St., na Gottschalk.” Paul, 13 Unter den Lind 
d's ye op, 5a Park St., Mass. (Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 
ry, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R I. Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
ner? R. R.. Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. | many. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) — Karl W., Ké6nigstrasse 39, Leipzig, 
Heise, John, 410 O. C. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. German 
Humphrey, G. P., he ng pring St., ~~ N. Y. Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
Huntting, The H. Co., Sp: id, Mass. E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 
Huston, A. J., sa Exchange St., Portland, Me. Temeke W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lauriat, Chas. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. mcke ef Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
Lemcke & Buschier, 30 West 27th St.. New York. 
Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. Maggy Bros, 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine ont 
Liebeck, C. F., — | 4 67th St., Chicago, Ii re Books, including Americana, Prints 
Littlefield, “Gest 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post hy 
Loeser a a . Brooklyn, N. Y. Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; | Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Bargain Book Shop, 3o Church Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
N. Publishers’ Remainders, Bia, New and | Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
| bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch, Beeaked, t1 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 
Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), 
14, Munich, Germany. Am 
istory, Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
Matthews, S.; & Co., Olive St., Louis, (Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues 
Mendoza, Isaac, B .. 17 Ann ew —_ issued. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash A , Chicago, Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, w, Cc. 
Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 Ax “roth St., Phila., | Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 181-155 Ww. 2sth New 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. Yo o" ~ ‘Leipzig, London, Paris. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, RI. Seles. a Co., 49 Murray St.. New York. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut Philade OY rend German books in all departments 
Americana, English Lit. Mas., bees in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
Schu Theo E. East 23d) Tie beste Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants. 
N. Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., Londoa, 
& Co., 15s West asth $t., New W. C.. (Americana and Economics. 
Books in various languages.) Terouem Em.. 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
1 Washington Street, - 


Chicago, Ill. 


HINTS TO SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Many W. Prummer, Director, Pratt Institute Library School. 67 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents. Advance orders received. New edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. Excellent list of reference books; aids in book selection ; tools needed by the 
small library. Valuable help to the untrained librarian. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


In quantities of ro or 


Vol. 1-6, January, r905—June, r910. Single copies, 40 cents. 
more, 25 cents a copy. Especially useful to smaller libraries, not only as an index, 
but as an aid in building up special subjects and in reference work. Substantially a 
subject catalog of the more desirable books of the last six years. 


550 CHILDREN’S BOOKS: A Purchase List for Public Libraries 


A discriminating list of the most wholesome and interesting juvenile books. Simple 
books for little children are designated. A valuable list for parents as well as librar- 
jans. Price, 15 cents a single copy ; 10 cents a copy in quantities of roo and over. 


LIST OF EDITIONS SELECTED FOR ECONOMY IN 
BOOKBUYING 


By Lz Roy Jerrzrs. As the buyer for the New York Public Library, the compiler is 
in a position to give valuable advice on a vexing problem. Notes about 1,300 popular 
titles, mostly fiction, that are published in low-priced editions suitable for library use. 
A valuable aid for the librarian when replacing worn-out volumes. Price, 2§ cents. 


SWEDISH BOOKS 


A selected list of Swedish books compiled by Valfrid Palmgren, of the Royal Library, 
Stockholm, Sweden. A valuable aid to libraries which have a Scandinavian patronage. 
Boeks especially applicable for use in public libraries have been selected for the list, 
which has been adopted for use by the League of library commissions. Price, 25 cents. 
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